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Formal Report 


On Tariff Bill 
Made to Senate 


Resolution Introduced to As- 
certain Financial Condi- 
tion of Corporations 
Seeking Revision. 


Several Amendments 
Offered on Floor 


Party Vote on Measure Taken 
By Finance Committee Earlier 
In Day; Minority Holds 
Meeting. 


Formal report of the tariff bill (H. R. 
2667) was made to the Senate Sept. 4 
by Chairman Smoot (Rep.). of Utah, of 
the Finance Committee, and according 
to plans of the majority leader, Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, the revision 
measure will be made the unfinished busi- | 
ness of the Upper House on Sept. 5. The | 
Senate will then probably adjourn until 
Sept. 9, Mr. Watson stated orally. 

Simultaneously with the report of the | 
bill to the Senate, two moves were made | 
directed toward securing data from the 
Department of the Treasury to show the 
financial conditions of corporations seek- | 
ing tariff revision. A joint resolution | 
(S. J. Res. 68) for this purpose was in- 
troduced by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, while Senator Simmons 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, ranking mi- 
nority member of the Finance Commit-) 
tee, announced that he would propose a 
simple resolution to secure much the 
same information. 

The Simmons resolution, which he said | 
would probably be introduced Sept. 9, | 
would direct the Finance Committee to 
secure from ‘he Department of the Treas- 
ury a statement of the profits and losses 
between the years 1922 and 1928, that is, | 
the duration of the Fordney-McCumber 
Act, of all companies and corporations 
that testified before the Finance Commit- 
tee seeking tariff benefits. Under the 
revenue Jaws, he pointed out, the Secre- 
tary.of the Treasury must supply such 
information. upon the request’ of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate or of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. 

Status of Companies Sought. 


“The Blaine resolution,’ Mr. Simmons 
stated orally, “would require tne con- 
currence of the House and we want this 
information right away. My plan is to 
have the Finance Committee secure the 
financial status, as revealed in income- 
tax returns, of all those companies which 
appeared before the Committee seeking 
tariff benefits. I will list these com- 
panies specifically and ask for the data 
for the years 1922 to 1928.” 

Senator Simmons indicated that he 
would study the Blaine proposal with a 
view to a possible amending of his own 
proposal in the nature of broadening. 
The Wisconsin Senator’s resolution, which 
went to the table at his request, pro- 
vides “for the suspension of the secrecy 
of. income-tax returns” and the making 
available to each Member of Congress 
of “all returns. of income taxes of cor- 
porations, and all papers, schedules, and 
reports filled therewith or relating 
thereto.” 

It further provides that any Member 
of Congress may designate any person 
to inspect and examine these income-tax 


China Is Offered Opportunity 


To End Extraterritorial Rights 


Department of State Ready to Begin Negotiations on Plan | 


To Accomplish Purpose, Provided Laws Are En- 


forced Effectively 





The Chinese government has been ad- 
vised that the United States is ready to 
join in negotiations with a view toward 
gradually relinquishing extraterritorial 
rights in China, provided the Chinese 
government develops an effective means 
of enforcing the law in affected areas, 


|the Department of State announced 


Sept. 4. 


The position of the United States, it| 
| was announced by the Department, was 


set forth in a note dated Aug. 10 in 
reply to the suggestion made by the na- 
tional government of China on Apr. 27 
that such negotiations be initiated. (The 
full text of the correspondence of the 
two governments will be found on 
page 2.) 

The full text of the Department’s 
summary of the developments follows: 

The Government of the United States 
has informed the national government 
of the Republic of China that it will be 
ready “if the suggestion should meet 
with the approval of the Chinese govern- 
ment, to participate in negotiations 
which would have as their object the de- 
vising of a method for the gradual re- 








Railroad Extensions 
Urged in New Mexico 


To Serve Oil Fields 


Plans of Texas-New Mexico 
And South Plains & Sante 
Fe Recommended for 
Approval of I. C. C. 


A recommendation that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approve the con- 
struction of two railroad extensions in 
Lea County, N. Mex., and Gaines County, 
Tex., as the result of oil field develop- 
ment, is made by Examiner Haskell C. 
Davis, in a propdsed report made public 
Sept. 4 in Finance Docket Nos. 7284 and 
7413. : 

Examiner Davis recommends that the 
Commission issue a certificate finding 
that public convenience and necessity re- 
quire the construction by the Texas-New 
Mexico Railway, a subsidiary of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway, of an extension 
from “its terminus on the Texas-New 
Mexico State line in a aortherly and 
northwesterly direction to Lovington, 
N. Mex., 70 miles. 

Extension to Lovington. 

As to an application considered in the 
same proceeding of the South Plains & 
Santa Fe Railway, a subsidiary of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
he recommends that the Commission 
issue a certificate for an extension from 


Seagraves, Tex., to Lovington, N. Mex., 46 | 


miles, but not for a proposed branch line 
extending southerly from its proposed 
extension in Lea County, N. Mex., 43.5 
miles. The State Corporation Commis- 
sion of New Mexico had recommended 
that both applications be granted. 

In conclusion the report says: : 

The T.-N. M. was authorized to build 
its line to the New Mexico border with 
a view to extending it northward as the 
oil field development justified. To a large 
extent the oil field is developing north- 





returns for the purpose of furnishing 
information to the Congressman. 
Senator Blaine said that he felt a 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Chilean Government 


To Aid Steel Trade 


Two Attempts to Establish In- 
dustry in Republic Failed. 


The project to establish an iron and 
steel industry in south central Chile ap- 
pears to be nearer realization as the 
result of authorization given the presi- 
dent of Chile to subscribe on account of 
the state the greater part of the shares, 
the total of which will amount to about 
$7,260,000, and to assume an active part 
in the organization and administration 
of the company, the American vice con- 
sul, Camden L. McLain, at Concepcion, 
Chile, informed the Department of Com- 
merce Sept. 4. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The initial project to manufacture iron 
and steel in the country began in 1905, 
when the government granted a French 
company, the Sociedad Altos Hornos de 
Corral, a concession to exploit a large 
timbered tract in the vicinity of Valdivia 
and to construct a blast furnace at 
Corral. This plant was partiaily com- 
pleted in 1910 at a cost of 14,700,000 pesos 
($3,381,000) and in 1911 some 4,000 tons 





of iron was manufactured. Since that 
time the furnace has been closed, due 
principally, it is stated, to the impracti- 
eability of ihe Prud’homme system of 
ore reduction as applied at Corral. Sub- 
sequently the iron ore supply of the 
company in northern Chile was sold and 
in 1924 a group of industrialists at Val- 
divia organized a company under the 
name of Compania Electro-Siderurgica e 
Industrial de Valdivia and purchased the 
remaining property of the Sociedad Altos 
Hornos de Corral, The government again 
offered generous aid (under Law 4110 of 
Dec. 28, 1926), but the problems sur- 
rounding the establishment of the indus- 
try on a sound basis appeared to be too 
great, and this law was replaced by law 
of June 17, 1929. 





ward, and most of the materials used in 
it are being trucked north over poor 
roads from points on the T. & P. or 
T.-N. M. 

There will be a large amount of used 
material to move northward from the 
Winkler County field. Some of it will 
be moved by truck in any case, but some 
could no doubt be moved much cheaper 
by rail. The evidence on this point is 
conflicting. 

Oil Fields to Be Served. 

The T.-N. M. would provide a useful 
connection between the oil fields in the 
southern part of Lea County and the 
shallow water area around Lovington, 
which has important possibilities of 
agricultural development. Fruits, vege- 
tables, poultry, and other products of 
this area would find a good demand in 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) 


Formulation of Farm Extension Work 


in Affected Areas. 


linquishment of extraterritorial rights 
either as to designated territorial areas 
or as to particular kinds of jurisdiction, 
or as to both, provided that such gradual 
relinquishment proceeds at the same time 


as steps are taken and improvements | 


are achieved by the Chinese gnvernment 
in the enactment and effective enforce- 
ment of laws based on modern concepts 
of jurisprudence.” 

This expression of its readiness to join 
with the Chinese government in nego- 
tiations for the purpose of finding some 
solution to the question of extraterrito- 
riality, the most important remaining 
outstanding question between the two 
governments, was made in reply to the 
note of the Chinese government of Apr. 
27, requesting this Government to aban- 
don extraterritorial rights. 

In a note which was addressed to the 
Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
Aug. 10, the American Government, 
through its Minister at Peking, pointed 
out that it has never been unmindful of 
the aspirations of the Chinese in regard 
to this and other questions. The note 
recites efforts which the United States 
has from time to time made to meet 
Chinese aspirations, notably the initia- 
tive which it took in the negotiation of 
a treaty granting China complete free- 
dom of action in the matter of tariffs. 


The note deals specifically with the 
question of extraterritorial jurisdiction 
and recalls the fact that the present ar- 
rangement under which the United 
States exercises jurisdiction over its citi- 
zens in China came about through a 





realization on the part of both govern- 
ments that such a procedure would be 
wise because of the differences between 
the customs of the two countries and 
peoples and differences between their 
judicial systems. 

It points out that until an independent 
judiciary, interpreting fairly a known 
set of laws, has been set up in’ China 
for the protection of the individual and 
his property against attack by private 
citizens or by government action, the 
Government of the United States does 
not feel that it can abandon the sys- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Agricultural Markets 
Improved in Europe 


Purchasing Power Gains and 
Wheat and Pork Prices 
Advance. 


Basic factors affecting the continental 
European market for American agricul- 
tural products have shown signs of im- 
provement the last two months, but con- 


ditions in the United Kingdom have been 
less favorable, the Dureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, stated Sept. 4 on the basis of in- 
formation from its foreign representa- 
| tives and other sources. The full text of 
the Bureau’s statement follows: 

General industrial conditions through- 
out western and central continental Eu- 
| rope are reported to be fairly good with 
the almost universal exceptidn of tex- 
tiles, especially cotton. There has been 
a decrease in continental unemployment, 
but in the United Kingdom actual and 
threatened strikes have been a serious 
factor. The improved general purchasing 
power on the continent is expected to be 
maintained the next few weeks, and the 
purchasing power of the continental farm 
population to be greater than that of 
last year, due largely to higher wheat 
prices, 

European wheat markets were active 
during July and early August, with 
prices moving up, but some recessions 
appeared as ‘he Jatter month advanced. 
European wheat ¢rop conditions improved 
somewhat ever the period indicated, but 
the crop reported to date is still about 
7 per cent under that of 1928. A crop 
of rye relatively larger than that of 
wheat has resulted in an unusually wide 
spread between prices of the two grains. 

Spinner demand for new crop cotton 
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Is Confined Largely to Rural Citizens 


Dr. Warburton Commends Training of More Than 5,000,- 
000 Boys and Girls in 4-H Clubs. 


The agricultural and home economics 
program is in the hands of the Nation’s 
rural citizenry, according to Dr, C. W. 
Warburton, director of extension work, 
Department of Agriculture, who further 


cited in a radio address given Sept. 4 
that since 1914 the program has ex- 
panded to require more than a trebled 


number of extension workers and nearly* 


seven times greater an annual expendi- 
ture budget. 

Problems of farm production and mar- 
keting have been aided by the exten- 
sion work, according to Dr. Warburton, 
and the training*of more than 5,000,000 
4-H Chub boys and girls in better agri- 
culture and home making is said to have 
justified the service more than any other 
thing. The text of the announcement of 
Dr. Warburton’s talk follows: 

The extension program in agriculture 
and home economics is in the hands of 
the men and women on the farms. It is 
formulated by the rural people in con- 
sultation with the extension agents of 


their counties after a full and frank dis- 
cussion of the most important problems 


of the farm and home. 
Fifteen years ago the scattered efforts 


of the Federal Government, of some 
States, and of a few educational and com- 
mercial agencies were just being gath- 
ered together to form the nucleus of the 
present nation-wide system. Fifteen 
years ago there were about 1,800 men 
and women in the extension work and 
funds from all sources for extension 
work totaled about $3,500,000, and this 
year, for the work in the 48 States and 
the Territory of Hawaii, funds from all 
sources hudgeted for cooperative exten- 
sion work amount to aboat $23,000,000 
and the field staff consists of about 5,700 
men and women trained in agriculture 
and home economics. 

One of the developments in the last 
15 years has been the gradual growth 
of a service to assist farmers in their 
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Senate to Study 


Charges of Activities by Ship- 
builders at Geneva Will 
Be Reviewed, Mr. 

Hale Says. 


Three Companies 


Contracts Said to Have Been 
Received as Result of Failure 
Of Discussions on 
Limitation. 





An investigation of the connection 
with “certain shipbuilding companies” of 
William B. Shearer who has brought suit 
in New York City against them fr $250,- 
000 he alleges is owed him for services 
at the Geneva naval conferen¢e, will be 
made by the Senate Committeé on Naval 
Affairs. 

a Announced by Mr. Hale. 

This announcement was made in the 
Senate Sept. 4 by Senator Hale (Rep.), 
of Maine, chairman of the Committee, 
in response to inquiries by Senator 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Special attention, it was explained, will 
be given by the investigating committee 
to reports that the companies named in 
the suit by Mr. Shearer now are building 
vessels which might not have been built 
if the conference on naval limitations at 
Geneva had been successful. 


Mr. Borah called the attention of the 


Senate to press reports of “a suit filed| 


against certain shipbuilding companies 
by William B. Shearer for services ren- 
| dered at the Geneva naval conference,” 
pointing out that according to those 
same reports, Mr. Shearer had already 
received $50,000 in payment. 

Refers to Alleged Contracts. 


“Those familiar with the conference 

and the activities of Mr. Shearer must 
be interested :n his connection with these 
compaiter,” declared Senator Borah. “It 
also appears. that certain of these com- 
panies have received contracts for build- 
ing naval vessels which might not have 
been built had the outcome of the Geneva 
|conference been otherwise.” 

| Senator Borah said that he had a reso- 
j lution drawn directing that such an in- 
| auiry be conducted by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, but he 
would withhold this resolution on the 
basis of the assurance given by Senator 
Hale that the matter would be given 
consideration by the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

The three companies named in the suit, 
according to the information obtained by 
Senator Borah, are: Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Company and 
American Brown-Bouveri Electric Com- 
pany. 


Uniformity Is Sought 
In Hardening Metals 


Improvement in Heat Treat- 
ment Is Aim of Experiments. 


An investigation into the present-day 
practice of hardening metals, it was an- 
nounced Sept. 4, is being conducted by 
the Bureau of Standards, in an effort to 
provide a more closely graded set of the 
characteristics of coolants for quenching 
steel and other metals. The results of 


the experiments, it was added, will be 
made public.shortly in the Bureau’s pub- 
lication, the Journal of Research. The 
full text of the Bureau’s statement fol- 
lows: 

Present-day practice in hardening 
metals is based largely upon the use 





producing the more rapid cooling, such 
as sodium chloride brines, sodium hy- 


ordinary temperatures. 


ing rates obtained in the customary 
quenching oils and in water, and this is 


-|now usually taken care of by tempering 


subsequent to hardening or by inter- 
rupted cuenching. Such procedure is en- 
tirely satisfactory for many practical 
purposes, but simplification and economy, 
and possibly also technical advantages, 
would result if coolants were available 
to provide a more closely graded set of 
coolant characteristics. For this reason 
the Bureau of Standards has investigated 


will soon publish its findings in the Bu- 
reau of Standards Journal of Research. 


is not solely one of obtaining certain 
prescribed cooling rates, but this is one 
of the important requirements. Study 
of the surface center cooling curves, 
hardnesses and structures of small high 
carbon steel cylinders quenched in water, 
sodium hydroxide, sodium chloride solu- 
tions, and oils at different temperatures 
suggested the possibility of using some 
of the hot aqueous solutions to bridge 
the gap between the cooling rates ob- 
tained with water and oils at atmos- 
pheric temperatures. 

Experiments with carbon and alloy 


seemed to justify the view that hot 
aqueous solutions can provide a useful 
group of coolants with graded cooling 
characteristics for the hardening of small 
steel pieces. Final selection must de- 
pend upon additional experimental work, 


ready studied are given below in order 


ee eee eee 
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Suits Involving: | 
Navy Conference * 


Named in Actions 


of oils, water, and the aqueous solutions | 


droxide solutions, and water sprays at | 


There is a large gap between the cool- | 


cooling media for quenching steels, and | 


The practical solution of this problem | 


steel tensile test specimens and gauges | 


but the most promising of the group al- | 


Continued Increase Foreseen 


Expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment will continue at the high figures 
of the current costs, in keeping with 
the growth and development of the 
country, so far as can be estimated at 
this time, according to an oral state- 


| propriations. 
| was to 


funds necessary for the upkeep of the 
Government would run apace with na- 
tional progress. 

The official figures compiled for the 
{current appropriations for the present 
| fiscal year which ends June 30, 1930, 
show a grand total of $4,665,236,768.04. 
This includes, however, appropriations 
applying to work of thé Government 
along certain lines for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929 ($187;224,713.74); 
and for certain work In 1928 and prior 
years, including judgments and audited 


In Governmental Expenditures 


presentative Wood Says Appropriations Must Advance | 
With National Progress; Difficulty in Keeping Cost 
Below Five Billion Mark Pointed Out. 


ment, Sept. 4, by Representative Wood | 
(Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind., acting chair- | tion carrying appropriations for the fiscal 
|man of the House Committee on Ap-|year ending June 30 last; and the run- | 
Mr. Wood said that it| ing permanent and indefinite appropria- | 
| be expected, with the rapid} 
progress of the United States, that the | 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


| 


claims against the Government ($8,988,- | 
649.02). 

The grand total embraces the- funds 
provided in the regular appropriation 
acts for the fiscal year ending June 30,| 
1930, the deficiency appropriation acts | 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 last, 
and prior years; miscellaneous legisla- 


tions fixed on the current 1930 fiscal | 
year under stipulations of acts of Con-| 
gress in previous years. 

“With the present growth of the coun- 
try and the consequent growth of the 
Government,” Mr. Wood said, “we will 
be fortunate to keep down the appro- 
priations under the $5,000,000,000 mark 
for sometime to come.” 

Mr. Wood said it was too early to 
outline the precise plans of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, which is | 
charged under the Constitution with} 
originating supply funds for the main- 

















Estonia Plans Credit Fund 
To Develop Export Trade 


Reports to the Department of Com- 
merce, Sept. 4, stated that the Estonian 
government has drafted a project for the 
extension of credits to exporters by the 
establishment of an export credit fund of 
5,000,000 Estonian crowns (1 Estonian 
crown, $0.268). 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 
| The project has been submitted to the 
| Estonian Chamber of Trade and Industry, 
which believes that the inauguration of 
government export credits will greatly 
stimulate the export trade. Insurance 
shall be granted to the exporters in the 
amount of 75 per cent of the value of 
export goods for nine months. This term 
shall be extended to three years if addi- 
tional guarantees are given by foreign 
banks. Before giving its final approva 
the chamber will familiarive itself «with 


the system of credit insurance now in| partment of Commerce. 


| 
'Schools Extend Work | 


use in Finland, 


Education 


In Safety 





New Instruction Course De-| 


signed to Correlate With 
Regular Subjects. 


Courses prepared for schoo] study in 
safety education are not confined now to 
teaching children how to avoid street 
accidents, but treat safety in its broader 
sense of protection of life and health, ac- 
cording to survey of city school activities 
made by W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the 
city schools division, Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

The full text of the section of Mr. 


Deffenbaugh’s statement on safety edu-! 


cation contained in a study of recent 
trends in city school systems follows: 
Study Safety Agencies, 

No doubt much of the subject matter 
for safety instruction falls under the 
head of “civics” and “health.” Since 
city government is organized largely for 
the protection of life, health, and prop- 
erty, safety instruction can well be 
given in connection with the study of 
the various safety agencies of the city 
and with the study of the best ways of 
aiding the police, health, and other city 
officers in making the city a safe place 
in which tv live. 

The eourses in safety are usually de- 


signed to correlate with most of the 
subjects taught in the elementary 
| schools. As an illustration of what is 


done in this regard, the following is 
quoted from a recent report of the su- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


Mr. Good Advocates 


Secretary of War Discusses Pro- 
posed Inquiry by Senate. 


A study of the water-power problem, 
such as contemplated in the Couzens bill 


Good, stated orally Sept. 4. 

Secretary Good said that regulation of 
water power is one of the biggest prob- 
lems facing the country. He had no 
objection, he said, to an investigation 
such as contemplated by Senator Couz- 
ens, which Mr. Good believes will lead to 
a better understanding and handling of 
the problem. 

Discussing the provision in the bill 
which takes the Federal Power Com- 
mission out from under the control of 
the Secretaries of War, Interior and 
Agriculture, and creates an independent 
body of five members, Secretary Good 
declared that, under the present arrange- 
ment, Cabinet members could give little 
time to the work of the Power Com- 
mission. It is a good plan to have ex- 
ecutives in charge of power regulation 
who can devote all their time to it and 





be thoroughly familiar with their work, | 


he said. 

Undoubtedly the importance of power 
problems will require Congress in the 
near future to set up an organization 
with the sense of responsibility and the 


time to devote to the work, said Secre-| — 
| [Continued on Page 7, Column $.] 


tary Good, 


Water-power Inquiry 


United States attained a new high record 
|last July, when the output amounted to 


| 
| 


| 


(S. 6), should be undertaken, in the opin- | 
| ion of the Secretary of War, James W.! 








Production of Oil 
Attained New High 
Record During July 


Commerce Department Says 
Total Exceeded 90,000,- 
000 Barrels for 


First Time. 


Crude petroleum production in the | 


91,327,000 barrels, or an average of 2,- 
946,000 barrels daily, according to the 


oly petroleum statement made pub- 
‘Sept*"4 by the Bureau of Mines, De- 


This was the first time that the 

monthly total exceeded the 90,000,000- | 
barrel mark, it was stated, 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Daily average output in Texas in July 
was over 50,000 barrels higher than in 
June and the State regained first place 
among the producing States. Nearly 
every district in Texas recorded in- 
creased output in July, that of west 
Texas being the most important. Both 
California and Oklahoma registered ma- 
terial gains in output in July, that of 
the former being due principally to de- 
velopments at Santa Fe Springs, that of 
Oklahoma to new production at Seminole 
and in the increasingly important Ok- 
lahoma City pool. Kansas produced 
4,000,000 barrels for the first month 
since August, 1918. Daily average pro- 
duction in the Appalachian district reg- 
istered a material increase and ap- 
proached the 100,000-barrel mark. 


Situation Reversed. 


The situation as regards crude stocks 
east of California experienced a com- 
plete reversal in July, when additions 
to storage amounted to 4,254,000 bar- 
rels, as compared with a small decrease 
the previous month. The major portion 
of this increase was recorded in Mid- 
Continent tank-farm stocks. Stocks of 
crude held by refiners increased about 
800,000 barrels. during the month, de- 
spite withdrawals from stocks of for- 
eign crude. Stocks of both light and 
heavy crudes continued to increase in 
California, the total accumulation for 
July amounting to 3,749,000 barrels. 

Total stocks of all oils on July 381 
amounted to 666,962,000 barrels, a new 
high mark. This ftepresents an increase 
over June of 6,537,000 barrels as com- 
pared with a decrease in July, 1928, of 
3,687,000 barrels. 

Refined products: An effort at cur- 
tailment by refiners was evidenced in 
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Retail Cost Is Basis 
Of Duty on Imports | 


Treasury Finds It Impossible to 
Learn Wholesale Price. 





Replying to’ complaints of tourists 
that they have been . compelled to| 
pay import duties on merchandise | 
brought back by them on the basis of the | 
retail cost, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Seymour Lowman, stated 
orally Sept. 4 that the basis of assess- 
ment always has been the same and 
that there was no rule that could be ap- 
plied for collectidn of the import levies. 

It had been reported that the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury was considering a 
change in the basis of assessment, but 
this was denied by, the Assistant Secre- 
tary who explained that it was impos- 
sible to ascertain any wholesale value 
for the merchandise which the travellers 
had purchased abroad and were bringing 
back with them. Mr. Lowman said the 
years ago and that it was the result of 
thorough study of the meaning of the 
statutes under which the customs ap- 
praisers operate. He felt that there was 
no grounds for just complaints inasmuch 
as the Bureau of Customs could not in- 
vestigate the wholesale cost of each 
piece of merchandise carried by a re- 
turning tourist. 

There has been some suggestion that 
customs rule had been adopted many 





Cigarette Output 
Gains 16 Per Cent 
Qver Last Year 


Record Production of 120 
Billions in 1929 Is Prob- 
able, Says Department 
Of Commerce. 


Larger Consumption 


Per Capita Is Shown 


Rate Is Approximately 1,000 
For First Half of Year; Tax 
Payments by Indus- 
try Increase. 





Production of cigarettes in the United 
States during the first half of 1929, as 
indicated by stamp sales of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, totaled 58,533,- 
©26,681 in number, an increase of 16 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 
1928, according to a report made avajl- 
&ble Sept. 4, by the tobacco division of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Inasmuch as factory production is usu- 
ally greater during the second half of 
the year than during the first half, a 
production of 120,000,000,000 in 1929 is 
not improbable, it was stated. This 
would mean an increase of 13 per cent 
over 1928, when cigarette production 
reached the ‘highest point on record with 
105,927,000,000 in number, according to 
the report. 

Consumption Expands. 

The 1929 production figures reveal a 
per-capita consumption of approximately 
1,000, compared with 856 in 1928 and 
820 in 1927, according to the statistics 
of the division. Cigarette consumption 
in 1928 was considerably greater in the 
United States than in any other country, 
although, according to unofficial esti- 
mates, the highest per-capita consump- 
tion was in Cuba, where, during 1927 
(the latest year for which statistics are 
available), 1,432 cigarettes were -con- 
sumed per capita, it was stated. 

_ The United Kingdom was not included 
in_ consym i it .was 


: er 2 1SONSs, x 
pointed out, since no Mfheial British fig- 


ures are available. 
Tax receipts from cigarettes in the 


| fiscal year ended with June, 1929, as re- 


ported by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, totaled $342,034,059.99, compared 
to $301,828,344.62 in the fiscal year 1928, 
The receipts for July, 1929, were $32,- 
179,736.70 compared to $29,177,927.44 
for the same month last year, the divi- 
sion stated. ‘ 

Figures on exports of tobacco prod- 
ucts during the first half of 1929 are 
also noted in the report, the full text of 
which follows: : 

The total exports of tobacco products 
from the United States during the first 
half of 1929 were $11,000,000 compared 
with $12,000,000, for the first of 1928, 
according to official statistics of th to- 
bacco division of the Department of 
Commerce. This decrease in trade was 
due largely to a disturbed cigarette mar- 
ket in China. 

7 China Is Chief Market. 

Cigarettes represents seven-eighths 
of the value of the total export trade in 
tobacco products, and China is the most 
important market, taking 3,200,000,000 
cigarettes during the first half of 1929, 
or 65 per cent of the total cigarette 
exports. Compared with the first half 
of 1928, cigarettes shipments to China 
declined 20 per cent. 

Improvement of these Chinese trade 
has been predicted for the latter half 
of the year, however, and it is quite 
possible that the total shipments for 
1929 will be somewhat near normal. 

American cigarettes are sold in nearly 
every country in the world. In reality 
more than 100 different markets were 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 





Mr. Steiwer Favors 
Gift of Land to States 


Transfer of Surface Rights in 
Public Domain Advocated. 


Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon, 
after a conference with President 
Hoover at the White House Executive 
Offices, Sept. 4, declared orally that he 
was in accord with the President’s re- 


cently announced policy to turn over 
the surface rights vo unappropriated 
lands in the West to the States. 

“I am one of those western Senators,” 
said the Senator, “who favor, with per- 
haps slight modifications, the President’s 
proposal. I am not in the least per- 
turbed by the suggestion in some quar- 
ters that the plan involves a ‘skimmed 
milk’ program. 

“I think the conservation of the min- 
eral resources, as proposed by the Presi- 
dent, is clearly a Federal Government 


|; funetion, rather than a State function. 


On the other hand, the disposition of 
the public lands is one that Congress 
has proven itself incompetent to handle. 
I think it would be wise and helpful to 
turn over the surface rights to the States 
to be administered by them rather than 
to be rétained by the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

Senator Steiwer said he hoped that a 
thorough study could be made of the 
whole situation in the light of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. 

Commenting on the personnel of the 
new Federal Farm Board, Senator Stei- 
wer said that generally his section of the 
country approved the President’s selee- 
tion of the Board, and he expressed the 
opinion that Senators from the North+ 
west would favor their prompt confirma- 
tion by the Senate, 
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F First of Buildings 


Cinpex. 


_ In Federal Program 
Nearing Completion 


Central Structure of Depart- 
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Department of State Offers to Negotiate 


To Curtail Extraterritoriality in China 





Exchange 





The Department of State has advised 





i to Be 
ment of Agriculture = the national government at China of the 


of Notes Results in Acceptance of Plan Provided 
Rights of Americans Are 


Protected. 


strong central government, to rightfully | 


assume jurisdiction over all nationals 


Ready for Occupancy 
In January. 


The central structare of the Depart- 
-ment of Agriculture building, the first 
unit of the present Federal building pro- 
gram in Washington, D. C., is nearing 
completion with some prospects of it 
being ready for occupancy shortly after 
Jan. 1, the Chief Clerk and Superin- 
tendent of Buiidings of the Department, 
R. M. Reese, stated orally Sept. 4. The 
building, now under construction at an 
estimated cost of $2,000,000 was planned 
20 vears ago, according to Mr. Reese, 
who has been associated with the De- 
partment’s administrative activities for 
many years. 

Mr. Reese explained that contractors 
engaged in completing the framework of 
the building expect to finish it about 
Jan. 1, but there still remains a great 
deal of work to be done in the interior. 
The builders, he said, are under con- 
tract stipulation to have the structure 
ready by Apr. 1, 1930, and both they 
and Mr. Reese say it will be ready for 
occupancy before that date. ‘ ‘ 

“The building,” Mr. Reese said, “will 
house the offices of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, five Directors, the Solicitor, 
the Chief Clerk and other administrative 
officers. The height of the building, 
which is of Georgia marble, is five stories 
and basement. The authorized appro- 
priation is $2,000,000. Its architects are 
Rankin and Kellogg, of Philadelphia, 
who also were the architects for the east 
and west wings. 

Fronted by Columns. = 

“The construction of the new building 
began 20 years from the time the De- 
partment began occupancy of the east 
and west wings. The new building is 
fronted by 12 Corinthian columns and 
has a large interior. court, glassed over 
at the level of the second floor. The 


interior court will contain a fountain and | 


the Department of Agriculture war me- 
morial, which is now in course of sculp- 
ture, for installation when the building 
is completed. 

“The inscriptions carved on the front 
of the building are: (1) ‘The husband- 
man that laboreth must be first partaker 
of the fruits.’—St. Paul. (2) ‘No othe1 
human occupation, opens so wide a field 
for the profitable and agreeable combi- 
nation of labor with cultivated thought 
as Agriculture—Lincoln. (3) ‘With ref- 
erence either to individual or national 
welfare, Agriculture is of primary im- 
portance.’— Washington. . 

“The completed building—that is, all 





three units, the old east and west wings | 


will have 





and the new central structure 
an entire frontage of 750 feet. 

“The Department of Agriculture now 
occupies in Washington more than forty 
buildings of various types. Some of 
these are the property of the Federal 
Government and some of thfem-are rented 
from. private enterprise. 


Schools Extend Course 
In Safety Education 





New System of Instruction Cov- 
ers Wider Field. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
perintendent of schools of Kansas 
City, Mo.: 

During the year 1926-27 a committee 
of the curriculum revision department 
and the safety council began preparing 
a course of study to which much careful 
consideration was given. The course is 
designed to correlate with the regular 
subjects of the elementary schools, and 
furnishes material which may be used 
in teaching the standard subjects of the 
curriculum without giving any special 
time to safety instruction as a separate 
subject. By the constant use of this 
material it is hoped that no time will be 
lost from teaching the regular subject 
matter, but habits of safety may be de- 
veloped which will cause the children un- 
consciously to act in such a way as to 
minimize the number of accidents. 

Many teachers have found that the 


safety instruction afford a good oppor- 
tunity of motivating the work of, prac- 
tically all the subjects in the elementary- 
school curriculum, that the subject mat- 
ter for safety instruction lends itself 
to the project method, and that it can 
be taught in a practical way through 
various kinds of safety clubs. 
the organizations of this kind are junior 
safety councils, safety patrols, civic 
leagues, all of which afford a valuable 
means of putting into practice the prin- 
ciples learned in the classroom. 

The fdllowing is quoted from the 1926- 
27 report of the superintendent 
schools of Lakewood, Ohio, to show how 
safety instruction may be correlated 
with other subjects: 


During the year 1926-27 all the de-| imé 
| citizens in 


school have 
The art 


partments in senior high 
emphasized safety education. 


department by means of poster projects; | 
the English department by means of oral | 
and written compositions and editorials | 


in the school publi¢ations; the science 
department with instruction about con- 
tagious diseases, sanitation, infected 
foods, and water; the history department 
by means of studies and surveys of local 
condition, have all combined in the teach- 
ing of safety. 

(The study entitled “Significant Move- 
ments in City School Systems” has been 
published as Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin, 1929, No. 16, and is for sale at the 
office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Price, 5 cents.) 





Agricultural Markets 
Improved in Europe 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
has been limited, although a rather bet- 
ter demand for the remaining suitable 
lots of old crop cotton has been in evi- 
dence, European sales of cotton goods 


have been fairly good in western Europe, | 
In the! 
stronger | 


but slow in the central regions. 
pork markets the generally 

tone of recent months continues, with the 
British market for cured products show- 
ing a somewhat easier tendency. British 


market supplies of these products have | 


been ihcreased from continental countries 
other than Denmark. 

European lard prices remain below 
last year’s, but imports are larger. Fruit 
crop conditions on the Continent through 


within her domain.” 


willingness-of the United States to par- The “ull text of the reply of the Amer- 


ticipate in negotiations to determine 


methods of eliminating or curtailing 
extraterritorial rights in China, pro- 
vided the Chinese government provides 
for an enforcement of law ample to 
permit the gradual relinquishment of 
such rights. 

The position of the United States is 
set forth in notes exchanged between the 
two governments and made public by 
|the Department Sept. 4. The corre- 
spondence consists of China’s note under 
| date of Apr. 27 suggesting that negotia- 
| tions on extraterritoriality be under- 
|taken, and the American reply, dated 
Aug. 10. 

The full text of the Chinese govern- 
ment’s note on extraterritorial jurisdic- 
| tion follows: 
| “It may be recalled that the Chinese 
| government, through its representatives, 
| has had occasion to express at the Paris 
| Peace Conference its strong desire for 
| the removal of limitation on China’s 
| jurisdictional sovereignty imposed upon 
|her by the old treaties concluded be- 
|tween China and the foreign powers 
| and that the Chinese delegation emphati- 


| 
| 


|eally reiterated the same desire at the} 
which placed | 
/on record. its sympathetic disposition | 


| Washington conference, 


|China for the removal of restrictions 
|on her political, jurisdictional and ad- 
| ministrative freedom of action. 
Unification of China 
| Said to Start New Era 

“With the unification of China and the 
establishment upon a firm foundation of 
/the national government, a new era has 


been happily inaugurated in the relations | 


; between our two countries through the 
conclusion of the recent tariff treaty, 


and it is to be confidently hoped that, 


the material well-being of our two 
countries will henceforth be greatly en- 
hanced. 

“But it is the belief and the convic- 
tion of the Chinese government that 
|the promotion of such material well- 
‘being will be accelerated by a readjust- 
ment of the relations between our two 
‘countries on a basis of friendly equality 
in matters of ejurisdiction, and if the 
| American Government could set its way 
to meet the wishes of the Chinese gov- 
ernment and people i. this regard, it is 
certain that another ~bstacle to the full 
and frank cooperation, in trade or other- 
wise, between the Chinese people and 
foreign nationals in this country would 
be happily removed and that the desire of 
the Chinese government for promoting 
to the fullest extent the material inter- 
ests of all who choose to associate them- 
selves with our own people would find its 
early realization. 

“It goes without saying -nat extrater- 
ritoriality in China is a legacy of the old 


regime, which has not only ceased to be | 


| adaptable’ to the present-day conditions, 
but has become so detrimental to the 
| smooth working of the judicial and ad- 
ministrative machinery of China that her 
progress as a member of the family of 


| towards furthering the aspiriation of | 


ican Government follows: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of the Chinese government’s note 
of Apr. 27 in which there are expressed | 
the desire that the United States should 
relinquish the further exercise of ex- 
traterritorial jurisdiction over its  citi- 
zens in China and the hope that. the 
American Government will take this de- 
sire into immediate and sympathetic con- 
sideration. 


Protection of Citizens 


;country as well as to Europe of the 


| mean increased consumption and higher 
| wages and prosperity among the Euro- 
{pean veoples would widen our export 


Free Trade in Europe Schools in Alaska to Prepare Natives 
3 For Labors in Developing Industries 


Favored to Promote 
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— 


Three Defaults Made * 
In Applications for 


Amer 1can Pr osper ity Occupation for Eskimos Offered in Raising Reindeer, Says | Br oadcasting Permits 


Plan Would Increase, Wage 
Of Foreign Labor and 
Cause Gain in Coun- 
try’s Exports. 

The Senate Committee on Finance has 
received a letter from Robert S. Brook- 


ings, founder of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, in which the importance to this 


ptoposed European economic union is ex- 
plained. Mr. Brookings says that free 
trade among the nations of Europe would 





Is Aim of Government 


I am directed by my Government to 
state that it is prepared to give sym- 
pathetic consideration to the desires ex- 
pressed by the Chinese government, giv- 
ing at the same time, as it must, due 
consideration to the responsibilities 
which rest upon the Government of the 
United States in connection with the 
problem of jurisdiction over the persons 
and property of American citizens in 
China. My Government has in fact for 
some time past given constant and sym- 
pathetic consideration to the national as- 
pirations of the people of China and it 
has repeatedly given concrete evidence | 
of its desire to promote the realization 
of those aspirations in so far as action 
lof the United States may contribute to 
/that result. As long ago as the year! 
/ 1903, in article 15 of the treaty con- | 
| cluded in that year between the United | 
| States and China, the American Gov- 
lernment agreed that it would be pre- 
| pared to relinquish the jurisdiction which | 
it exercised over its nationals in China | 
when satisfied that the state of the Chi- | 
‘nese laws, the arrangements for their 
administration, and other considerations | 
warrant it in so doing. As _ recently 
as last year, the American Government 
gave very definite evidence of its desire | 
to promote the realization of China’s as- | 
pivations by concluding with the gov-| 
ernment of China on July 25, 1928, a 
treaty by which the two countries agreed 
to the cancellation of provisions in eatlier | 
treaties whereby China’s authority in ref- } 
erence to customs duties on goods im- 
| ported into China by American nationals | 
|had been restricted. 
The exercise by the United States of 





| 





| market. 


The raising of wages in Europe to 
approximately our own ‘standard nat- 
urally would modify our tariff, Mr. 
Brookings says. He makes it clear, how- 
ever, that his létter has no bearing on 
the tariff bill which the Senate Commit- 
tee has been considering. 

Necessary to Prosperity. 

The full text of Mr. Brookings’ let- 

ter follows: 


In view of the numerous articles ap- | 


pearing in the press regarding the pro- 
posed Furopean economic union, and its 
interpretation by many as a protest 
against our protective tariff policy, I 
take the liberty of enclosing an article 
by me, widely distributed more than 
three years ago, both in this country and 
in Europe, which deals in detail with the 
necessity for such a union in our interest 
as well as in that of Europe. May I 
briefly review in this letter several of the 
principal points of the argument? 
The economic well-being of a people 
depends primarily upon the amount of 
their production per capita. Production 
per capita depends upon the adoption of 
labor-saving devices and mass-standard- 
ized production. Mass-standardized pro- 
duction is dependent upon a wide pro- 
tected home market with that liberal | 
“saving wage” which raises the standard 


Head of Bureau of Education. 





The principal task of the Alaskan 
schools, in the opinion of Dr. William 
John Cooper, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, is to fit the Alaska native into the 
developing industries of Alaska, es- 
| peciaily the growing reindeer industry. 

Dr. Cooper expressed this-view in a 
statement made public, Sept. 4, follow- 
ing his return from a_ long tour of 
Alaska for inspection purposes. 

According to Dr. Cooper, the Alaska 
reindeer herds have developed into stu- 
pendous numbers, their meat being ex- 
| cellent, and the problem now is to es- 
tablish a market for it, plans for which 
are being worked out. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

The central purpose of education for 
ithe Alaskan native, Dr. William John 
Cooper, Commissioner of Education, re- 
ports to the Department of the Interior 
upon his return from a trip of inspection 
to the big territory of the Northwest, 
should be his development into industrial 
competence. , Alaska, he says, is in need 
of workers. 

Every year, for example, Filipinos and 
| Orientals are introduced for work in the 


Plans Formulated 


To Survey Schools 


Commissioner of Education 
To Adopt Program for 
Three-year Study. 


Work on the projected survey of sec- 


{ondary education in the United States 


has now reached the stage where the 
program for the survey awaits selection 
by the Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
William John Cooper, it was stated 





of living essential to large consumption. 
This is what free trade‘among the United | 
States has accomplished and what is | 
necessary among the nations of Europe | 
if they are even to measurably approach | 
our national prosperity. | 
Would Promote Peace. 

As our tariff laws profess to provide | 
only for such measure of protection to | 


our industries as will equalize the dis- | 


orally Sept. 4 by C, A. Jessen, of the 
city schools division, Bureau of Educa- 
tion. s 

Dr. Cooper has just returned from a 
trip to Alaska, Mr. Jessen stated, and he 
will probably go over the plans soon. 
This survey will be the largest ever un- 
dertaken in secondary education in the 
United States, and may be the largest 


jurisdiction over its citizens in China| parity in cost of production resulting | ¢ducational survey ever commenced, he! 
had its genesis in an early agreement | from low European wages, the raising of | said, 


that, because of differences between the 
customs of the two countries and peoples 
and differences between their judicial | 
systems, it would be wise to place upon! 
the American Government the duty of | 
extending to American nationals in 
China the restraints and the benefits of | 
the system of jurisprudence to which 
thev and their fellow nationals were ac- 
customed in the United States. 

My Government deems it proper at 
this point to remind the government of 
China that this system of American ju- 
risdiction. as administered by the extra- 
territorial courts, has never been ex- 
tended by the United States beyond the} 
purposes to which it was by the trea- 
ties originally limited. Those purposes} 
were the lawful control and protection 





nations has been unnecessarily retarded.! of the persons and property of Ameri- 
The inherent defects and inconveniences | can citizens who have established them- 
of the system of consular jurisdiction! selves in China in good faith, in accord- 


Among | 


of | 


{in pears. 


have been most clearly pointed out by 
the Chinese government on various oc- 
casions and also by the jurists and pub- 
|licists of other countries in their official 
utterances as well as in their academic 
| discussions. 

“It is a matter for sinceve regret that, 


while many governments which are play- | 


ing an important role in international 
‘affairs are eaver and persistent in their 
endeavors to promote genuine friend- 
ship and harmony among nations, such 
|anachronistic practices as only tend to 


mar the friendly relations between the | 


Chinese people and foreign nations 

| should be allowed to exist at a time when 
justice and equity are supposed to gov- 
ern the relations of nations. 


“With the close contact between China| 


land the foreign powers, the assimila- 
tion of western legal conceptions by Chi- 
nese jurists and the incorporation of 
| western legal principles in Chinese juris- 
| prudence have proceeded very rapidly. 
|In addition to the numerous. codes and 


| : oe 
A he laws now in force, the civil code and the 
ssacerials and situations available in| 


commercial code have reached the final 


stage of preparation and will be ready| 


for promulgation before January, 1930. 
Courts and prisons, along modern lines, 
have been established, and are being es- 
tablished, throughout the whole country. 

“Inasmuch as doubt has been enter- 
tained with regard to the advisability of 
relinquishing extraterritorial privileges 
at this juncture by the interested powers, 
it may be pointed out that certain coun- 
tries, having ceased to enjoy extrater- 
ritorial privileges in China, have found 
satisfaction in the protection given to 
their nationals by Chinese laws and have 
had no cause for complaint that their 
interests have been in any way preju- 
diced. The American Government may, 
therefore, rest assured that the legit- 
imate rights and interests of American 


quishment of extraterritorial privileges 
which they now possess. 

“As the American Government has al- 
ways maintained a friendly attitude to- 
ward China and has always shown its 
readiness in the adoption of measures 
for the removal of limitations on China’s 
sovereignty, the Chinese government is 
happy to express to the American Gov- 


ernment: the desire of China to have the | 
* restrictions 


on her jurisdictional sov- 
ereignty removed at the earliest possible 
date and confidently hopes that the 
American Government will take this de- 
sire of China into immediate and sympa- 
thetic consideration and favor it with an 
early reply so that steps may be taken 


to enable China, now unified and with a 


in 1928, but a less favorable situation 
Indications are that, given 
favorable conditions, the Continent will 
be less dependant than last year upon 
American apples, with the market for 
volume shipments opening late.” The 


short Yugoslav prune crop has improved | 


prospects for the continental demand for 
United States prunes. 

Well maintained shipments of cream 
and milk from Canada are reported as 
still of chief interest in the foreign 
trade of the United States in dairy prod- 
ucts. The seasonal year just closing in 
New Zealand has been one of remark- 
ably heavy dairy production, the produc- 
tion of butter-fat during the 11 months 
ended June 30 being estimated at a 
point 11 per cent larger than in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding sea- 


July indicated an apple crop better than\ son. | a 


ina will not be unfavor- | 
|ably affected in the least by the relin- 


; ance with the terms of the treaties and 
with ‘the knowledge and consent. of 
| China, in the normal development of 
the commercial and cultural relations 
between the two countries. The United 
; States has never sought to extend its 
sovereignty over any portion of the 2 





ritory of China. 


Friendly Relations 
Of Nations Are Cited 


Under the provisions of the Treaty of 
1844 and other agreements concluded 
thereafter which establish that system, 
| Américan citizens have lived and have} 
|carried on their legitimate enterprises 
in China with benefit both to the Chinese 
and to themselves. They have engaged 
extensively in cultural and in commer- 
cial enterprises involving large sums of 
money and extensive properties, and, as 
your government has so graciously in- 
dicated in the note under acknowledg- 
ment, there has grown up and existed 
between the peoples and the govern-| 
ments of the two countries a cs 


; that has endured. The American Gov- 
ernment believes that this condition of 
affairs has been due in large part to the 
manner in which the relations between 
the two peoples have been regulated un- 
| der the provisions of these agreements, 
the existence of which has assured to 
the lives and property of American citi- 
| zens in China the security so necessary 
to their growth and development. 

| For the safety of life and property, 
the development and continuance of le- 
| gitimate and beneficial business depend 
| in the last resort, in China as elsewhere, 
|upon the éertainty of protection from 
| injury or confiscation, by a system of 
| known law consistently interpreted and 
faithfully enforced by an independent 
judiciary. Where such protection fails, 
the life and liberty of the individual 
become subject to the constant threat of 
unlawful attack while his property suf- 
| fers the ever-present danger.of confisca- 
tion in whole or in part through arbi- 
+trary administrative action. To ex- 
change an assured and tried system of 
administration of justice, under which 
it is acknowledged that life and prop- 
erty have been protected and commerce 
has grown and prospered, for uncer- 
tainties in the absence of an adequate 
body of law and of an experienced and 
| independent judiciary would be fraught 
with danger in both of the foregoing re- 
spects. 


Sudden Change Might 


_Endanger Americans 

My Government has instructed me to 
say that the statement of the muinister 
of foreign affairs of China, telegraphed | 
to the vress of the United States on July 
26, to the effect that “all foreign inter- 
ests in China purely for legitimate pur- 
poses will be duly respected,” has been 
|noted by it with pleasure as indicating 
| that the government of China has not 
failed to appreciate the value to its for- 
|eign relations of the factors above men- 
|tioned. My Government hids me add 
|that it is therefore persuaded that the 
| government of China will concur in its 
| belief, based as it is upon the facts set 
| forth in succeeding paragraphs, that the 
| sudden abolition of the system of pro- 
tection by its extraterritorial courts in 
| the face of conditions prevailing in China 
today would in effect expose the property 
of American citizens to danger of un- 
lawful seizure and place in jeopardy the 











| present practice of extraterritorial juris- | 


|far greater measure than 


such wages to approximately our own 
standard would naturally modify our} 
tariff. .We should then face in the pro- | 
posed union a consolidated tariff, prob- | 
ably no higher than the present innvu- | 


|merable tariffs, while they would enjoy | 


the prosperity of free trade among them- | 
selves, and their increased well-being | 
would certainly widen our export market. | 

The economic interests of a people be- 
ing more important than their political | 
interests, such an European economic 
union would prove an impelling influence 
toward world peace. 

Please do not consider this letter as | 
having any bearing upon or relation to | 
the present tariff bill before Congress, } 
as I have not even seen it and have no | 
opinion as to its merits. 





liberty of the persons of American citi- 
zens. | 

The Chinese government has on sev- 
eral occasions during recent years ex- 
pressed the desire that the powers re- 
linquish the exercise of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction over their citizens. In the 
note under acknowledgment reference is 
made to the position taken at the Wash- 
ington conference. It will be recalled 
that in pursuance of the _ resolution 
adopted at that conference, there was 
created a commission to inquire into the 


diction in China and into the laws and 
the judicial system and the methods of 
judicial administration of China, and 
that, under date of Sept. 16, 1926, that 
commission made its report. 

This report contained an account of 
the conditions then prevailing in the 
judicial system of China as well as a 
number of recommendations carefully 
suggested as indicating the changes and 
improvements which would be necessary 
before there would be adequately devel- 
oped a system of known law and an in- 
dependent judiciary capable of justly 
controlling and protecting the lives and 
property of the citizens of foreign coun- 
tries doing business in China. Your gov- 
ernment will recall that the commissiow 
on extraterritoriality which made these | 
recommendations was composed of repre- 
sentatives from 13 countries including 
both China and the United States, and 
that its recommendations, thoughtfully 
and reasonably conceived, were unani- 
mously adopted and were signed by all 
the commissioners. | 

Because of its friendship for the Chi- 
nese people and its desire, 
allusion has been already made, to re- 
linquish as soon as possible, extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction over its own citizens 
in China, my Government has followed 
with attentive consideration this entire 
subject including particularly the prog- 
ress which has been made in carrying 
out its recommendations since the ren- 
dition of this report. It fully appreciates 
the efforts which are being made in 
China to assimilate those western jurid- 
ical principles to which your Govern- 
ment has referred to in its note. 
System of Chinese Courts 


Said to Be Inadequate 

But it would be lacking in sincerity 
and candor, as well as didregardful of 
its obligations towards its own nationals, 
if it did not frankly point out that the 
recommendations aforesaid have not been 
substantially carried out, and that there 
does not exist in China today a system 
of independent Chinese courts free from 
extraneous influence which is capable of 
adequately doing justice between Chinese 
and foreign litigants. 

My Government believes that not until 
these recommendations are fulfilled in 
iter is the case 
today will it be possible for American 
citizens safely to live and do business 
in China and for their property ade- 


to which! 


Will Require Three Years. 

Congress, in the last appropriation for 
the Department of the Interior, included | 
provision for the survey, to extend over | 
three years and to cost $225,000. Sala- 
ries will be paid for those assisting in| 
the work. The sum allowed by Congress 
will accomplish a great deal, he said, 
because the survey will enlist the co- | 
operation of many other educational or- | 
ganizations in working up the data! 
sought. 

The law authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior, through the Commissioner 
of Education, to survey the organiza- 
tion, administration, and financing of 
secondary education and of the articula- 
tion of the secondary schools with the 
elementary schools and institutions of | 
higher learning. While the scope of the 
law is broad, the survey will confine its 
attention to a range of subjects suffi- 
ciently restricted so that worth-while re- 
sults may be obtained, said Mr. Jessen. 

The National Council of State Com- 
missioners and Superintendents of 
Schools and the North Central Associa- 
tion, as well as a large number of other 
associations of educators, have approved 
the idea of the survey, it was stated. It 
will consider several of the pressing 
problems of this field of education. 

Relations of Schools to Be Studied. 

Among these problems, it was ex- 
plained, is that of the relationships of 
the various units of the whole educa- 
tional system. These at present are con- 
fused, Mr. Jessen said. There are now 
28 different types of secondary schools, 
classified on the basis of organization 
alone, the Bureau of Education has found 
in its studies. | 

Another problem is that of the small 
high school, said Mr, Jessen. Half of the 
four-year high schools in the United 
States have an enrollment of less than 
100 students, he pointed out. In this 
connection thought must be directed to 
learning how adequate high school fa- 
cilities may be provided for the country 
student and how secondary schools in 
general may be made more efficient. | 

Costs constitute another problem 
in the field of secondary educa- 
tion, Mr. Jessen said. in general, he 
added, the survey will obtain important 
statistical data on present conditons. 
After these facts are learned, the time 
will be ripe for experimentation to im- 
prove the situation, he concluded. 


Official List Compiled 
Of House Membership 


With three vacancies in the member- 
ship of the House, an official list of 
members of the House, just compiled 
and issued by the Clerk of the House, 
William Tyler Page, shows that the Re- 
publican members in the present 71st 
Congress number 268, the Democratic 
members 163 and Farmer-Labor mem- 
ber 1. The vacancies were caused by 
the deaths of Representatives Steele, of 
Georgia; King, of Illinois, and Weller, 
|of New York. Approximately 370 of 
| the members of the House in this Con- 
| gress served in the 70th or some prior 
| Congress. Most of them were members 
of the 70th Congress. There are 435 
members of the House. ; 





China Offered Opportunity 
To End Foreign Control 


[Continued from Page 1.] ' 
|tem of American jurisprudence under 
which its citizens now live and carry 
on their peaceful pursuits in China. 

| China is reminded of the fact that 
| this system of American jurisprudence 
as administered by American consular 





quately to be protected without the in- 
tervention of the consular courts. 

In conclusion, my Government has’ di- 
rected me to state that it observes with 
attentive and sympathetic interest the 
changes which are taking place in China. 
Animated as it is by the most friendly 
motives, and wishing as far as lies within 
its power to be helpful, the American 
Government would be ready. if the sug- 
gestion should meet with the approval 
of the Chinese government, to partici- 
pate in negotiations which would have as 
their object the devising of a method for 
the gradual relinquishment of extrater- 
ritorial rights either as to designated 


courts has never been extended by the 
United States beyond the purpose for 
which it was by the treaties originally 
intended: “The United States has never 
sought to extend its sovereignty over 
| any portion of the territory of China.” 


territorial areas or as to particular kinds 
jof jurisdiction, or as to both, provided 
that such gradual relinquishment pro- 
ceeds at the same time as steps are taken 
and improvements are achieved by the 
Chinese government in the enactment 
and effective enforcement of laws based 
on modern concepts of jurisprudence, 











fish canneries. Yet the efficiency of the 
natives in this sort of work is well dem- 
onstrated. 

At Klawock there are two canneries 
that are owned by Alaskan Indians, all 
of the employes in which are Indians. 
The job is to tie up the native with the 
developing industries of Alaska. 


Health and Sanitation 
To Be Taught in Schools 


: Health and sanitation, Dr. Cooper be- 
lieves, should be emphasized in the 
Alaska schools. A peculiar type of 
teacher who is half nurse should be se- 
cured for the service there. 


There is a good deal of tuberculosis 
which, it would seem, is largely brought 
on by the manner of life of the natives. 
Where 12 people live in one illy venti- 
lated’ room tuberculosis is likely to de- 
velop and when one individual gets it 
there is a strong probability of its trans- 
mission to others. 


They must be induced to live in more | 

healthful surroundings and a scheme for 
isolating the tuberculous must be worked 
out. The lesson of cleanliness, also, must 
be taught that the native may become 
acceptable as a worker or as a pupil in 
white schools. 
_ The native Alaskan in most localities 
is not in a bad economic condition. Eski- 
mossand many of the Indians live by 
the sea and their food supply is abun- 
dant. To this has been added the rein- 
deer herds which are a source of food 
and of prospective wealth for many 
natives. 


*The herds have developed into stu- | 
pendous numbers. Reindeer is excellent 
meat. The problem is establishing a 
market for it. 


A plan is being worked out that pro- 
vides for driving reindeer to the regions 
adjacent to the Alaskan Railroad and 
their fattening and butchery there. Cer- 
tain areas are to be held exclusively as | 
fattening pastures. When fit, the ani- 
mals will be butchered. 

The plan is to establish a refrigerating 
plant at Seward. With this accomplished | 
butchering can be done at any time, a 
store of meat can be established, its flowy 
to the States stabilized, and a steady 
market built up. Thus will a new in- 
dustry be developed in Alaska. | 

It is estimated that a reindeer carcass, | 
when this outlet for it is established, 
will be worth $10. Since there are many | 


Commissioner Hears Testi- 
mony in Detroit Case on 
Ship-to-shore 
Service. 


Three default entries were ordered by' 
the Chairman of the Federal Radio Com-* 
mission, Ira E, Robinson, at a hearing: 
Sept. 4 in the cases of companies seek~. 
ing permits to construct radio broadcast- 
ing stations. 

In one case, that of Harry E. Soxman 
of Dunbar, Pa., for a new station to op- 
erate on a frequency of 1,500 kilocycles 
and a power of 15 watts, the chairman 
ordered the default entry after stating 
he had received \vord from the applicant 
that a continuance was sought. The 
other two applicants defaulted as a re- 
sult of their failure to appear. They 
were Dr. F. P. Cerniglia, Monroe, La.,. 
who sought permission to construct a 
new station to operate on 1,100 kilocy- 
cles and 50 watts, and the Austin-Morris 
Company, Brownwood, Tex., which asked 
to build a new station t» operate on’ 
1,460 kilocycles and 100 watts power. 

The Commission heard arguments and 
took testimony in the case of the Michi- 
gan Wireless and Telegraph Co-pany, 
of Detroit, Mich., and the Wyanaotte 
Transportation Company, also of De- 
troit. The transport company was ‘the 
former holder of a license for a com- 
munications service operating transmit- 
ters at Detroit and Albene, Mich. It 
sought to ass’tn,its license to the Mich- 
igan Wireless ard Telegraph Company. 

Ship-to-shore Service Needed. 

Detroit, a large port for Great Lakes 
shipping, needs badly a reliable com- 
munications service to handle ship-to- 
shore service, Robert B. Scott, attorney 
for the applicants, stated before the Com- 
mission. Present facilities offered by 
the Intercity Radio Telegraph Company: 
are inadequate, he asserted. That is be-’ 
cause, he said, the Intercity company is 
occupied so heavily with a point-to-point 
service that it neglects its relay work. 
In the past, asserted Mr. Scott, this re- 
lay work has been taken care of by the 
Wyandotte Transportation Company’s 


| transmitters. 


Commissioner Robinson called the at- 
torney’s attention to a recent renewal 
of the Intercity’s license in Detroit, add- 





Eskimo and Indians who have developed 
herds ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 it is| 
obvious that these natives may become | 
men of wealth. 


Opportunity for Employment | 
In Other Industries 

The development of this’ industry 
promises additional employment for na- | 
tives. There is a considerable growth | 
in boat buiiding at which the natives | 
are apt. The availability of pulpwood | 
in Alaska is leading to the development | 
of paper manufacture. Thus does it ap-| 
pear that there will be an increasing 
possibility of employment for Alaskan 
natives. 

The chief task of the schools is, of | 
course, to fit the natives into this de-| 
veloping industry. Most of the natives 
go to day schools in their villages. In| 
some villages there are native schools | 
and white public schools. 

These should tend to merge. Wherever 
the contact between the two races can | 
be increased the result will be to the 
advantage of all Alaska in creating 
mutual understanding. 

There are three industrial schools al- 
ready in operation caring for about 250 
pupils, and the establishment of another 
has been arranged. As it has worked 
out, these are not in actuality industrial 
schools but orphanages. We have sent 
the homeless’ children to them because 
there was no other place for them to go. 

Contrary to popular belief the Alaskan 
native, being largely a coast dweller, 
has long been in touch with the outside 
world, Most of them can speak English. 
All the younger ones can read and write 
English. 

Their early teaching bore down too} 
strongly on the maintenance of their 
native language and manner of life. The 
present view is that they should not seek 
to remain a people apart but should 
fuse into the general scheme of the com- 
munity. 
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ing that the Commission had considered 
the Intercity competent to handle the 
ship-to-shore service. He said that if 
one company can serve a territory ade- 
quately he thought it might be better 
to give that company a monopoly and 
regulate it. 

The attorney for the applicant brought 
out the fact that competing companies 
have been licensed in other Great Lakes 
ports and declared that whatever the 
possible capabilities of the Intercity. it 
was not supplying the necessary service. 

The Commission took the applications 
under advisement. 





Farmers Help Form 
Extension Programs 


[Continued from Page 1.] : 
marketing problems. as well’ as those of 
production which had, of necessity, pre- 
dominated in the early years of exten- 
Sion work. Cooperative extension work- 
ers are giving help to groups of farm- 
ers in the formation of cooperative pur- 
chasing and marketing associations, are 
making information available to farm- 
ers on price trends, on probable supply, 
and on demand for agricultural products 
and other economic information. They 
are helping farmers to standardize their 
products and adapt their agriculture to 
meet market demands. 

Farm women, too, in increasing num- 
bers, are obtaining the assistance of 
trained home demonstration workers in 
their problems of homemaking, and the 
latest methods of work and management 
are being used. as a result, in more 
farm homes each year. In the training, 
in the last 15 years, of more than 
5,000,000 4-H Club boys and girls, in 
better agriculture and homemaking more 
than in any other one thing, the exten- 
sion service has justified its existence. 
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Cigarette Output 
Gains 16 Per Cent 


Over Level of 1928 Resolution Offered by Senator Blease Is Referred to Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations. 




















Livestock and Other Farm 
Representatives Testify 


Record Production of 120 
Billions in 1929 Is Prob- 


Full descriptive data on United States 


Promotion of international good will; joint action of the Senate and House. 
Highway No. 90, extending across the 


ing. Ponce de Leon searched long years 


Before Department 
Of Agriculture. 


Consent Decree,” to permit the four larg- 
est packing organizations to engage in 
the retail sale of meat and in handling 
and distribution of other food products 
than meat, would benefit both the pro- 
ducer of livestock and the consumer of 
meat, in the opinion of representatives 
of livestock and other farm organiza- 
tions who testified, Sept. 4, at the hear- 
ing under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The packers, with their present facili- | 
ties for the distribution of meat prod-}| 
ucts, would be able to lower the price 
of meat to the consumer by reducing 
overhead distributive costs, the witnesses | 
contended. The added competition would 
materially benefit the consumer, it was 
declared, and, by reason of the necessary 
interest of the packers in the producers, 
the latter would also receive a share of 
the benefits. 


Betterment of Quality. 

It was also contended at the hearing, | 
which began Sept. 3 and was called to 
obtain the views of farm organizations 
relative to the modification proposed by 
two packing organizations to the decree, 
recently made effective, that the quality 
of meats which the consumer would be 
able to obtain would be _ bettered, if, 
the packers could sell it at retail. A 


more attractive mode of selling. meat | 


would also result, it was argued. 


This would lead, it was pointed out, to | 


increased consumption of meat, increased 
demand, and a larger market for the 
producer, with consequent better prices 
for his meat animals. The tendency of 
methods used by chain stores in retail- 


ing meat, one witness said, was to lessen | 


the consumer’s desire to buy meat. 

The hearing i. being held before a 
committee of the following officials of 
the Department of Agriculture appointed 
by the Secretary, Arthur M. Hyde; Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Nils A. Olson; Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, John R. Mohler, and 
— of the Department, R. W. Wil- 
iams. 


Economic Views Sought. 


In opening the sessions, Sept. 3, Sec- | 
retary Hyde stated that the Department | 


desired the views of farm organizations 
on the economic aspects only of the pro- 
posed modification of the decree. These 


views, he said, would be transmitted to | 


| roads. 


South, has been made public by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, 
Agriculture. Historic points are touched 
soansitopseiipllasiatesy by the route which connects at Van Horn, 
Modification of the so-called “Packers’ aor with Route 80, from Savannah, 


a., to San Diego, Calif. 


lantie shores. 


west Texas. 


Highway Follows Trail 
Of Spanish Explorers 


fornia. 


neering and financial problems. 


numerous 


trast to their modern sections, 


Bureau of Public Roads. 


Department of 


The full text of the Bureau’s descrip- 
tion of United States Route 90, Jackson- 
vill, Fla., to Van Horn, Tex., follows: 
United States Highway 90 begins at 
Jacksonville, Fla., at the gateway to the 
winter resort area on the eastern coast, 
some 42 miles above St. Augustine, the 
oldest city in the United States, and the 
beginning of things Spanish on the At- 
It traverses the northern 
part of Florida, follows the Gulf of Mex- 
ico through deep-water seaports of Ala- 
|bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and 
continues through the bayou district 
and the rice and sugar fields of Louisi- 
ana, and the oil fields and cattle land 
of Texas to join route 80 at Van Horn in 


The highway follows the trail of the | 
Spanish explorers Ponce de Leon, De 
Narvaez, De Luna, De Soto, and Cabeza 
de Vaca, and of the missionaries, who es- 
tablished churches in Florida, Georgia, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
The whole gulf coast along 
which it travels, with its camping, hunt- 
ing and fishing facilities, is fast becom- 
ing a winter playground for the Nation. 
The highway crosses numerous streams 
and bays that carry waters of half of 
the North American continent into the 
Gulf of Mexico; and bridge and road con- 
struction over swamps and delta sec- 
tions have entailed some difficult engi- 


The route parallels the southern trans- 
continental route 80 from Savannah to 
San Diego, as far as Van Horn, Tex. The 
two highways are separated by an av: 
erage of 172 miles, and are intersected by 
north-and-south Federal-aid 
Route 90 practically coincides 
with the Old Spanish Trail, through ter- 
ritory rich in old Spanish and French 
history. The majority of the old towns 
through which it passes retain some of 
the ancient Spanish and French quarters 
and missions which are in striking con- 


Route*90 has a total length of 1,621} 
miles, of which 615, or 38 per cent, are 
paved with brick, concrete or bituminous 
macadam, according to figures of the 
Seven hundred 
and three miles, or 43 per cent, are sur- 
faced with gravel, sand-clay and _ shell. 
This lighter construction, which climatic 
conditions favor, is adequate for present 


for the fabled Fountain of Youth, the 
magic spring which should bring back 
to middle.and old age the verve and vigor 
of boyhood. 

At Pensacola, a great deep water port, 
are naval and aviation stations of the 
Government. Forts Pickens, McRae and 
Barrancas guard the entrance to the bay, 
and the Military Reservation is located 
close by on Santa Rosa Island. Two 
Spanish forts, San Carlos, built in 1696, 
and San Bernardino are still standing. 
The port of Pensacola handles enormous 
cargoes of cotton, cane and tobacco, 
which are brought down the Escambia 
River and its tributaries from the in- 
terior. De Luna landed at Pensacola 
Bay in 1559, with the largest expedition 
of all the Spanish explorers, but Indian 
enmity soon drove him to Vera Cruz. 

From Pensacola, Route 90, stretches 
across the arm of Alabama which skirts 
the Gulf of Mexico and gives to the 
State its only seaport in Mobile. Mobile 
was founded by the French in 1711 when 
Fort Louis de la Mobile was located at 
the site of the city hall and armory. It 
takes its name from “Mauvila,” Span- 
ish form of the name of the Indian tribe 
whose valiant attack upon De Soto so 
nearly destroyed his expedition. Later 
Mobile fell under the rule of the Span- 
iard. While the French were at Mobile 
and the Spaniards at Pensacola, a Span- 
ish outpost was located on the eastern 
shore of Mobile Bay where the bridge 
now stands and the spot is still called 
Spanish Fort. The Battle House, on 
Royal Street, marks the site of Andrew 
Jackson’s headquarters in 1814. Mobile, 
with its port accommodating 29 steam- 
ship lines, the center of six railroads 
and with miles of convenient frontage 
for expansion, is in the midst of a 
fertile agricultural district. Five rivers, 
the Chickasaw, Tombigbee, Alabama, 
Apalachee and Tensas, which spread out 
like a fan, flow into Mobile Bay and 
bring cargoes of produce to her port. 
Here also are fishing, hunting and water 
sports. 


Route Parallels 
Coast to Biloxi 


From Mobile Route 90 runs parallel 
with the Gulf coast to Biloxi, Miss., a 
favorite winter and summer resort, and 
noted for its seafood canning industry. 
This city, the first French settlement 
in Mississippi, founded in 1699, was for 
a time the seat o« government of the 
Louisiana Province. A granite boulder 
marks the spot where d’Iberville first 
landed to establish *the French settle- 
ment. Among other points of ‘interest 
are “Beauvoir,” the last home of Jeffer- 
son Davis, and now the Mississippi Con- 
federate Veterans Home; -and_ Fort 
Massachusetts, built by Federal forces 








able, Says Department 
Of Agriculture. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
represented in the first half of 1928 and 
1929, but there are at present only a 
few large markets. After China, the 
Philippine Islands, Panama, and France | 
are the most outstanding, absorbing 22 | 
per cent of the total export during the 
first half of the year. 

Exports of chewing and smoking to- 
bacco, amounting to $1,091,000 and 
$366,000, respectively, showed material 
gains from last year. The Philippine | 
Islands, Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Labrador have showed encouring gains 
during the year on plug tobacco, but 
trade with Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom, three of the prin- 
cipal markets, declined rather sharply; 
on smoking tobacco, however, these 
same markets reflected substantial gains. 
The United States has no foreign trade | 
of importance in cigars. 

Cigarette Output Gains. 


Production of cigarettes in the United | 
States during the first half of 1929, as! 
indicated by stamp sales of the Bureau | 
of Internal Revenue, amounted to nearly | 
59,000,000,000 in number, an increase of 
16 per cent compared with the corre-| 
sponding period of 1928. Cigarette pro- 
duction has followed an upward trend | 
since 1920, and in 1928 reached the high- 
est point ever attained, amounting to 
105,927,000,000 in number. 


As the factory production during the 
second half of the year is usually greater | 
than during the first half, it is not im- 
probable that the full year 1929 may | 
register an output of 120,000,000,000 in| 
registered factories alone. This will not | 
include the production of customs bonded | 
manufacturing warehouses which pro- | 
duce for exports only and had an outturn | 
in 1928 of 9,233,000,000. 





The figures also show that cigarette | 
consumption in the United States in 
1928 amounted to 102,765,000,000 in num- | 


ber and the per capita consumption was | 
This | 
represents by far the greatest cigarette | 


856, compared with 820 in 1927. 


consumption of any country in the world, 
although, according to unofficial esti- 


mates recently published, the greatest | 
per capita consumption belongs to Cuba, | 
where during 1927 (the latest year for | 


which statistics are available) the per 


capita consumption amounted to 1,432, | 
according to an estimate from the re- | 


port of the Associacion de Almacenistasy 


and permanent peace, to be accomplished 
through the negotiation of treaties with 
governments of all nations, is advocated 
in a resolution (Senate joint resolution 
67) introduced, Sept. 4, by Senator 
Blease (Dem.), of South Carolina. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, where 
it will join numerous other proposed 
peace legislation on the Committee cal- 
endar. The resolution would require 








Expansion Foreseen 
In Federal Expenses 





Mr. Wood Says Appropria- 
tions Must Keep Pace 
With Progress. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tenance of the Government. He said, 
however, that he anticipated the House, 
as expeditiously as possible, will organ- 
ize the appropriations committee so that 
it can proceed with fts work of fram- 
ing the appropriation measures for the 
regular session of Congress. 

The Committee ordinarily, under the 
direction of its chairman and through 
its subcommittees, with the preliminary 
cooperation of its. staff headed by the 
clerk of the Committee, Marcellus R. 
Sheild, begins its work of preparing the 
bills several months before the session 
at which the bills are to be reported. 
The bills are sketched out with the es- 
timates and explanatory data; the sub- 
committees in charge of each of the bills 
hold hearings and consider the final fig- 
ures to submit to the full Committee, 
and the: Committee, upon its final action, 
plans to expedite them in the House, so 
that there may be a minimum of delay in 
getting all the supply measures through 
before the adjotrnment of the session. 

When the late Representative Madden 
(Rep.), of Chicago, IlU., was chairman 
of the Committee he fixed a tentative 
schédule of dates during the respective 
sessions of Congress on which the par- 
ticular bills, reported in reguiar succes- 
sion, would be before the House for con- 
sideration and passage, so as to systema- 
tize their presentation and consideration. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices, 
Sept. 4, 1929. 











The full text of the resolution follows: 
Joint resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State to sub- 


mit a proposal to the governments. of | 


the various nations for the negotiation 
of treaties for the promotion of inter- 


national good will and the establishment | 


of permanent peace. Resolved, etc.: 
Section. 1.—That the President of the 
United States of America be, and he is 
hereby, requested to invite all govern- 
ments of the’several nations to partici- 
pate in the negotiation of a treaty or 
treaties, by and between the said na- 
tions, and the United States of America. 


for the promotion of international good | 


will and the establishment of perma- 
nent peace. 

Section 2.—That the Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State, be and is 
hereby, advised to submit that the basis 
of the proposal for the execution of the 
said treaty or treaties be the outlawry 
of war through the suspension of all dip- 
lomatic relations and intercourse, and 
the withdrawal of all economic assist- 
ance, trading, credit, or otherwise, by 


neutral governments with each and every | 


belligerent nation during the period of 
armed hostilities, and until after the 
actual and recognized cessation of same. 

Section 3.—That each separate govern- 
ment shall provide by law the proper 
penalties and punishment to be inflicted 
upon persons within its jurisdiction for 


violation of the terms of said treaty or | 
treaties and the laws made in pursuance | 


thereof. 


Section 4.—That any government or} 


governments which shall violate or ac- 
quiesce in the violation of the said treaty 
or treaties, or which shall fail to observe 
and duly enforce, the provisions thereof, 
shall forthwith take the status of a bel- 
ligerent nation subject to all the penal- 
ties thereof, and shall be so classified 
and regarded by all neutral governments, 


Section 5.—That upon the cessation! 


of armed hostilities no belligerent nation 
or nations shall reoccupy a recognized 
diplomatic or legal status in its relations 
with other nations except upon the 
terms and conditions laid down by neu- 
tral governments upon the principles of 
right, justice, and truth. 


Section 6.—That the ratification of | 


such treaty or treaties shall in no wise 
be construed as consenting to the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, or ad- 
herence to the World Court. 

Section 7.—That copies of this resolu- 
tion be forthwith transmitted to the 


| President of the United States of Amer- 


ica and to the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State. 








Line Is Ineligible 
For Contract. 


President Hoover was urged, Sept. 4, 
by Senators Rafisdell (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, and Burton (Rep.), of Ohio, to make 
a study of the proposed award of a. 
steamship mail contract for carrying the, 
mails between Gulf coast ports and 
Brazil. ' 

Following the conference with the 
President, Senator Ransdell stated orally 
that the Mississippi Shipping Company 
has purchased the Gulf Coast, Brazil and 
River Plate Steamship Lines, operating 
between New Orleans, La., and Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, from the Shipping 
Board for $2,709.000. , ’ 

The Postmaster General, he said, ad- 
vertised for bids on this mail contract. 
The Munson Line, operating out of east- 
ern and South American ports, bid $2 per 
ton per mile for carrying the mails, and 
the Mississippi Shipping Lines bid $2.50. 

Senator Ransdell told the President, 
he said, that the Munson Line was not 
eligible to bid on the contract, as they 
did not purchase the vessels. The Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Company, he added, 
paid more for the ships comprising the 
Gulf Coast, Brazil and River Plate Lines 
per ton than any other purchasers of 
Shipping Board vessels. 

Senator Ransdell said he and Senator 
Burton would file a brief with the Presi- 
dent setting forth their views of the 
case, . 


Newspaper Given Hearing 
By Radio Commission 


A hearing on the application of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News for a new 
radio broadcasting station has been set 
by the Federal Radio Commission for 
Sept. 24, the Commission announced 
Sept. 4. The newspaper is supporting 
its application with the contention that 
the area to be served by the proposed 
station needs an independent radio serv- 
ice, it was stated orally in connection 
with the announcement. 

The police department of Indianapolis 
has applied for a construction permit for 
a short-wave station to be used in police 
communication, it was also announced. 
Chicago and Detroit already have been 
granted such licenses, and several other 
similar applications are pending, it was 
stated. 


the Department of Justice for its use in| traffic. In some of the States, pots during the Civil: War Coesecheros de Tabaco de Cuba, 1929. ia Pansy nele sags a yg 5 7 
gan t rie ae coe! a a "b Exeter. Spee rae The highway continues through Gulf- British Statistics Lacking. of Ohio, called to discuss a mail contract 
aes fe proposal 0 e seein tad aeegine and lime rock | Port, a commercial city with a deep har-| In a comparison of cigar and cigarette | with the President. 


bor; through Slidell; and will cross two 
free bridges, now in course of construc- 
tion, spanning the Rigolets and Chef 
Menteur, on its way to New Orleans, 
the metropolis of. Louisiana and one of 
the oldest cities in the State. The city 
averages about 5 feet above the level 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and lies in a 
crescent of the Mississippi. It is pro- 
tected from overflows of the river by 
levees, in some places 20 feet high. 


10:15 a. m. Senator Steiwer (Rep.), 
of Oregon, called to discuss with the 
President the latter’s new land policy. 

10:30 a. m. Senator Fletcher (Dem.) 


consumption figures for the various | 
countries of the world no official estimate 
fer the United Kingdom is available. 
ere isno government census of produc- . ¥ 

tion upon which to rely. Moreover, leaf | °f Florida, and Dr. P. O. Knight, of 
and strips are assessed for duty when| Tampa, Fia., called to discuss proposed 
withdrawn from bond and not on the | ™Odification of the Federal quarantine 
manufactured products; thus only con- en the Mediterranean fruit fly in 
sumption of tobacco as a whole, based | * ‘0™!4a. 

on the raw material “or which excise is| 10:45 a. m. Senator Fess (Rep.), of 
paid, can be reported. In 1927, this con- Ohio, peitet Subject of conference not 

‘ F announced, 


roads. One hundred and sixty-three 
miles on Route 90, or about 10 per cent, 
are of graded and drained earth. Of un- 
improved roads, there are approximately 
140 miles. 

In the improvement of Route 90, the 
States have been helped materially by 
the Federal Government. Of the total 
mileage, 627 miles have been improved 
with Federal aid, at a total cost of $15,- 
967,986 of which the Government con- 


S, Sulha & Company 
SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS 
Made to Measure Shirts and Collars 


Two of the four packing organizations | 
now restrained by the decree from en- 
gaging in so-termed unrelated activities, 
and from retailing meat, among other 
things, have petitioned the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia to} 


demand the Utmost in Expert Fitting 
and Exacting Workmanship for which 
we have gained Foremost Distinction 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 





President Discusses 





. We are pleased to make Sample Shirts and Collars 
F sumption amounted to  138,150;127 P Pp ’ 
° tributed $7,158,945, or about 45 per cent.| New Orleans Is Port 11:30 a. m.. Dr. S. N. Barwich, of New 
a 2 pounds, for all tobacco products manu- : ; FT _ 
I lan of Naval Parity Ile Is Cent Of Mississippi Valley factured in the ‘United : Kingdom; | <o% called. Subject of conference not 512 FIFTH AVENUE—AT 43D STREET 
Jacksonville Is Center : fe ; ; announced. NEW YORK 
For Distribution of Goods — — is a great shipping cen- | during the me peat, -_ United —- 2:30 p. m. The Secretary of War. LONDON PARIS 

Officials of State and Navy De- or Distribu ter for one of the richest valleys in the | Cigarette actories alone consume , : . 


James W. Good, called to discuss depart- 
mental matters. 

Remainder of, day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- | 
respondence, 


Jacksonville, well known as a tourist 27 OLD BOND STREET 
and industrial and commercial city, is on 
the St. Johns River, at the mouth of 
which Jean Ribault, heading a party of 
French Hugvenots, landed in May, 1562. 
the Departments of State and Navy in|It is a distribution headquarters for 
a conference described by the Secretary | Florida and neighboring States, and is a 
of State, Henry L. Stimson, as “an ef-| great lumber and naval store market. It 
fort to make progress on work neces-|is the entryway to resorts South and to 
sary before an agreement on naval| Cuba and Nassaul. In Hemming Park, 
parity can be reached.” the city’s plaza, is a tropical. garden of 

The result of the conference, Mr. Stim- | gTeat beauty. On the south side of St. 
son stated orally will be communicated Johns River Bridge is an alligator and 
to Great Britain eventually but not im-| ostrich farm. _ ree 
mediately. 3 5 ee Bingen a banc > 

In regard to the time required to com- | 22C*S80nville Beach, s 
plete the naval cimetlekions and arrive | tide, @ natural roadway as ee if 
at a general agreement, Secretary Stim-| it, were Paved, curving southwar Z or 
son said that if the Assembly of the|40 miles. The beach is reached from 


world—the Mississippi—and has a large 
floating dry dock. It supports a cotton 
and sugar exchange, is a great rice and 
lumber trade center, and has numerous 
grain elevators. It is also famous for 
its Mardi Gras festivals. 

The city was founded in 1718 by Sieur 
de Bienville, the French explorer, and 
was named for the Duke of Orleans. 
When the Louisiana Purchase was made 
from Franee, this vast territory was 


290,464,000 pounds., Various members 
of the British tobacco trade, however, 
have estimated the cigarette consump- 
tion of the United Kingdom to be second 
to the United States, 


Germany and Japan are next in im- 
portance as consumers of cigarettes, the 
annual consumption amounting to 32,- 
000,000,000 and 28,000,000,000, respec- 
tively. Czechoslovakia and Italy each 
have a consumption of about 10,000,- 
000,000 annually and all, other countries 
reporting show an annual consumption 
of very much less. 

The following table shows the pro- 
duction of cigarettes in registered fac- 
tories of the United States during the 
first six months of 1928 and of 1929: 


2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
partments Attend Meeting. 


President Hoover, met at the White 
House, Sept. 4, with representatives of 




















[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 
Bids to Be Invited 
For Scrapping Ships 

















————— 1928 1929 
: . : : Jacksonville ove: a concrete thorough- ei ° | January ...... 8,370,038,512 10,161,126,183 
EttEe torun’ weeks pam slg fare. Heckscher Drive follows. the St. Shipping Board to Dispose of February ..... 7,532,613,690  8,068,592,885 
* could be reached within that time. Pre- | Johns River to the sea and connects with 22 Steel Cargo Carriers. —" Rc hagae s.Si2-cuawen, Sevemeamas 
mier MacDonald had stated on Sept. 3| historic Fort George Island and Fort —- May ee §1892'499.222 | 111160,358.287 
that agreement could be concluded while conse Inlet, where fish of all kinds The Merchant Fieet Corporation has | June eoee++ 9,691,792,712 10,840,597,824 
the Assembly was in session. ; abound, : : been authorized to prepare advertise- eaere arene 
_ Those who conferred with the Pres- | te alien seek, even, Unies ments; inviting bids for the purchase of | Total .........50,470,338,459 58,533,597,824 
oe made public at the White House with cme ore me oo aan 22 steel cargo ships for scrapping, it was 
. ’ ° , 


announced Sept. 4 by the Shipping| 
Board. 

The vessels have been in lay-up for'| 
several years and are considered surplus | 
and of doubtful utility to the American | 


in 1565 by Pedro Menendez de Aviles. 
| Narrow streets, old houses of Spanish 
architecture, ancient forts falling into| 
decay, and the old city gates, tell of its | 
early days. Fort Marion, at the end of 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son; the Undersecretary of State, Joseph 
P. Cotton; the Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles F. Adams; the Assistant Secre- 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 




















tary of the Navy, Ernest L. Jahncke;| 4 peautiful drive alon aoe : merchant marine. Bids will be received | Sept. 4, 1929. 
- , g the seawall, is a} - 2. oe 3 oI as 
Rear Aguirals Haghes, Teng, Jackson, fine relic of the old Spanish dominion. * a ofr Eastern Standard | ACTS are worth millions to aviation. 
ase, Hough and Keeves; Vaptain John-| 7 eaving Jacksonville, Route 90 stretches » eas? . ; Senate. 
son Buchanan, and Commander Howard In addition to  btds 


ecntempiating 

serapping, the Board will aiso consider 

propositions for purchase and conversion | Fi ; ie 

to Diesel propelled vessels, or to barges. | * Nance Committee chairman. _ 

It will also be provided in the adver-|, 12:27 P- m. Adjourned until noon, 

tisement that bids contemplating scrap- | Sept. 5. 

ping of the steamers abroad will, be| 

given consideration. 
The list of vessels with their dead | 


weight tonnag d present locati s , 
y the Board is as folows: Settlement Proposed 


westward through a rich agricultural 
Train, : section to Lake City and Live Oak, 
The rear admirals referred to are all | crosses the Suwannee River of song fame 
members of the General Board of the | to Madison, and then continues through 
Navy. Monticello to Tallahassee, the Florida 
capital. Monticello is located in a farm 
and dairying district and is noted for its 
great melon seed production. It also 
| has pecan nurseries and orchards. 
Tallahassee is situated in picturesque 
hill country and is surrounded by vast 


Through its various Departments the United 
States Government has conducted thousands of 
tests and experiments. It has laid down many 
rules and regulations relating to aviation. It has 
made discoveries of vital concern to aviation 
executives, designers, engineers, operators, pilots, 
and to everyone interested in the most dramatic 
industry in the world. All these facts appear 
four times a year in The United States Aviation 


12 m. to 12:27 p. m. Tariff bill re- 
ported to the Senate by Senator Smoot, 


House 
The House is not in session, 


Fruit Certification 
In Florida Favored 


made public by the Board is as follows: 





Sees : ; 3 i ; Quarterly. Subscription price is $5.00 a year. 
plantations with their beautiful Colonial | Lake Gano 4336 New York 2 
Federal Approval Is Advocated mansions typical of the days before the| Lake Ganado 4336 New York In Boundary Dispute Circulation Department 
4 By Senator Fletcher. Civil Wa.. The land on which the city | lake Farragut 4155 Norfolk 
: a stands was purchased from the Indian| “°** “| 0). a Norfo é‘ : ‘ 
Government certification that Florida Chiet, Tallahassee, srrangenients being aoe aaah yin Sosgetk Arbitration Plan Considered by THE UNITED STATES 
fruits allowed to move in interstate com- | mad by Andrew Jackson, then first Ter- | Lake Fiscus 4230 Nor Bolivia an uay. Q 
merce are free ee ee by the “oe Gaverpee of aay Elinor 6317 ae ee and Parag Y AVIATION UARTERLY 
Mediterranean fruit fly was advocated rom Tallahassee, fhe road continues | Calvert 6315 New York y pd : 
Sept. 4 by Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of | westward through Quincy, a producing | Polar Star 6300 New York li A nee ne the reprepeaietives f Bo- 2201 M St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
i O. Knight, a citrus | and marketing center for shade tobacco | Laurel 6300 New York | DIVER, ORG 5 AFSEURY  PIOPONIOS UG. Lerms “SS 
Florida, and Dr. P. ght, s g cent ade t + v : b a 
wer of Tampa, Fla., during a con-| and cigar w ers, also noted for its | Polar Bear 6299 New York of a settlement of the Chaco boundary % 
n° eee ar wee & E 8 TAPP OES, noted for Its! Gunston Hall 9455 Norfolk dispute has been delivered by the neu- Nas 
ference with President Hoover at the | fuller’s earth mining; through Marianna, | petsy Bell 9455 a eee es Se 
White House. with its limestone deposits; through H F. Morse 9455 Norton eine iesenere of ~ ear re aeeneree ™ 
“The work of eradicating the Mediter- | Ponce de Leon and De Funiak Springs} Vanada 9455 Norfolk bomncaey oe ean oth eens nl 
ranean fruit fly has progressed so rap-|to Pensacola. Ponce de Leon is named | Keketticut 9248 New York si Bai G rank M Co Se it 
idly,” Scuator Fletcher stated orally, | for perhaps the most romantic figure of | Kamesit 9248 New Orleans | 4 ofl ae ull ae ete 
after their conference with the Presi-| all the Spanish Hidalgos who came to | M@auan 9513 Mobile | 4, follows in full text: ais 
“ : Te) ° . Dauperata 8785 Norfolk The chairman of the commission of 
dent, “that we think it is perfectly feasi- | the new world seeking fame and fortune.) mojara 8765 Norfolk inquiry and conciliation, Bolivia and Par- 
ble to move the present crop. The sulphur springs of Ponce de Leonj) worcester 8627 Norfolk : 


aguay, on Aug. 31 last handed to the 


and De Funiak are said to be the goal Bolivian and Paraguayan commission- 


which the Spanish adventurer was seek- 


“We are not in favor of lifting the 
Federal quarantine absolutely, but we 








want it so modified as to permit, after 
inspection, of shipment of fruits that 
have not become infested with the larvae 
of the fly. We want the Government 
to certify that such fruits are free from 


| 
Hyde, that quarantine regulations had 
been amended to permit the movement | 


in interstate commerce of all Florida 





infection.” 
According to Senator Fletcher, Presi- | 


fruit and vegetables except those grown 
in areas still infested by the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly. The revised regula- 
tions also permit citrus fruits in the 


Department of Education 








Creation of ‘x Department of Educa- 
| tion, as a Federal office of Cabinet rank, 
|is proposed in Senate bill 1586,. intro- 
| duced by Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kan- 


Sought by Mr. Capper 


| ers, respectively, a note on behalf of the 
neutral commissioners covering the pro- | 


posal of the neutral commissioners for 
a settlement of the controversy between 
Bolivia and Paraguay by arbitration. 
On Aug. 26 last the chairman of the 
commission held conversations with the 
commissioners for Bolivia and Paraguay, 





dent Hoover listened sy mpethetaty to ; y 1 | sas. The bill was referred to the Senate | respectively, regarding the. bases for 

their plea, but suggested that they con- eradicated area of Florida to remait on | Committee on Education and Labor. It| conciliation of the events of December 

fer with the Secretary of Agriculture, | the trees to reach a marketable stage of | is identical with House bill No, 10, in- | last. 

Arthur M. Hyde. | ripeness, conditioned on the determina-| troduced in this Congress by Represen-| The two interested governments are 
It was announced on Aug. 30 by the | tion by the inspector of the abesnce of | tative Robsion (Rep.), of Barbourville, ,; at present considering the proposals 

Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M, local risk of infestation, it was stated. | Kentucky. above mentioned, 
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Oats, Corn and Eggs Are 


Higher While Hog Values 
Decline; Demand for. 


Cotton Improves. 





The autumn season began with the| 
prices of many kinds of produce rising, | 


Agriculture 


1594) 









dairy products and wool being the chief 
exceptions, the Bureau of Agricultural | 
Economics, Department of Agriculture | 
stated Sept. 4 in its weekly review of | 
the prices of agricultural commodities. | 
The full text of the Bureau’s state-| 
ment. follows: 
Dairy products and wool were the, 
chief exceptions and these have been) 
showing a slightly rising trend lately. | 
Grain and cotton are still very sensitive} 
to crop news, and unsettled. Livestock 
and poultry markets are beginning to, 
feel effect of increasing Fall supply, but 
underlying conditions continue good. Po-| 
tatoes are doing well for the time of| 
year, but the fruit and vegetable mar- | 
kets are depressed by the increasing 
supply, while-eggs tend sharply upward | 
as production decreases. | 
Wheat Prices Change Little. 
Cash and future wheat prices showed | 
but little change around Sept. 1. Hard | 
Winter wheat, although slightly lower | 
than at this time last week, was fairly 
firm at the close. Soft Winter wheat | 
held steady, but Spring wheat continued 
. weak. There is still much need of a gen- | 
eral rain over the entire Corn Belt, es-| 
pecially for the late crop on upland soils. | 
Oats advanced with corn, but also dis- | 
played some independent strength, de-| 
spite the fairly heavy receipts. Prices 
of feeds continued to decline, with offer- | 
ings generally in excess of the prevail-| 
ing demand. The drought that has con- 
tinued for the past several weeks was) 
further intensified by hot weather which | 
prevailed over most of the Great Plains | 
and adjacent sections recently. 


Hay Markets Are Dull. 

Hay markets were seasonally dull, 
with moderate offerings meeting only | 
fair demand. Shipping inquiry is light, 
with local forage supplies in the impor- 
tant consuming areas restricting the de- 
mand for hay from outside sources. 

A dependable outlet featured the mar- 
ket at Chicago for light cattle around 
Sept. 1, but demand was erratic for me- 
dium and heavy weight fed steers, the 
supply of which was in excess of trade 
requirements. Stocker and feeder de- 
mand continued relatively slow, with 
light stockers in best demand. | 

Heavy receipts of hogs at Chicago late 
in August was responsible for declines | 


ranging from 35 to 50 cents. This was |, 


followed by lighter runs and improved 


demand, which resulted in a tempofary | - 





recovery, which was later lost. Declines 
occur easily at this time of year, but 
underlying conditions are more favorable | 
than in 1928. : . | 

Native range lambs hold prices well | 
at Chicago around Sept. 1. Most good} 
and choice grade range lambs sold from | 
$13.50-13.65, with a top of $13.85. Prices | 
of feeding lambs tended lower. 

Demand for Wool Improves. } 

Inquiry for wool on the Boston mar- | 
ket was somewhat broader. Worsted 
mills which have previously been inac- 
tive took over some fair quantities. | 
Greater interest was particularly notice- | 
able on 56s to 46s grades, and prices 
on such kinds showed a tendency to! 
strengthen. 

The cotton market advanced further in| 
late August. More inquiry and a better | 
demand were in evidence for spot cotton 
from both foreign and domestic buyers. 
Interest seemed to continue in the grades | 
strict middling and middling in the 
lengths 15-16 to 11-32 inches. The 
basis for all all cottons was said to be 
somewhat easier than that prevailing 
the previous week. In the Eastern Belt 
progress varied considerably. 

Picking and ginning made excellent | 
advance where this work has begun, ex- 
cept where rains Were frequent vin por- 
tions of the Southeast. Weevil activity | 
was favored in these wetter sections, but | 
in most places dryness was favorable | 
for holding them in check, especially in 
the Western Belt, where it was both dry 
and hot. Exports for the week ended 
Aug. 30 amounted to 41,820 bales, com- 
pared with 70,486 for the corresponding | 
week in 1928. Exports from Aug. 1 to| 
Aug. 30 this season amounted to 202,268 
bales, compared with 284,339 for the | 
same period last season. 

While there was no marked change in 
the general dairy situation during Au- 
gust, there were developments, both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable, in a number 
of individual dairy commodities. Pro- | 
duction conditions have been affected by 
somewhat less favorable pastures than 
last month or last year, although butter 
is the only commodity which has, as yet, 
been much effected. Condensed and 
evaporated milk markets are apparently 
in a somewhat less favorable position 
than a month ago, due to sustained pro- 
duction, heavy reserve stocks, and ap- 
parent restriction of sales. Cheese mar- 
kets have reached a somewhat more fa- 
vorable situation, with movement into | 
trade channels apparently improved. | 

Egg Prices Are Higher. 

The egg markets have been featured | 
by fairly liberal receipts, but a smaller | 
than usual percentage of high quality 
eggs, due to hot and dry weather; by 
very light reserve stocks, higher prices 
than a year «go; and by continued good 
demand. Prospects for owners of eggs | 
in storage to make a profit, and for 
commercial egg producers to obtain high 
prices this Fall, remain good, although 
the latter will probably be affected by | 
the advances in food costs. 

The poultry markets have lost some 
of their previous steadiness during re- 
cent weeks, and prices have tended to 
ease off somewhat. With prices gen- 
erally several cents under those of last 
year there has as yet been little indica- 
tion of a recovery in consumption from 
the reduction caused by high prices last 
Winter, Spring and early Summer. In- | 
creased demand for poultry for canning 

urposes, especially for the heavier fowl, 
tended to keep this class of birds 
cleaned up. | 

Potato markets were somewhat un- 
settled around Sept. 1, with price 
declines in some places offset by ad- 
vances elsewhere. Movement by rail was 
veraging around 550 cars daily. The 
general f. 0. b. level in northern and west? 
ern shipping districts was close to $2 per 
100 pounds of the leading varieties, but 
Idaho Rurals returned only $1.40-$1.50. | 
Midwestern Elberta peaches ruled mostly | 
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Systematic Marketing of Cotton Crop 





Is Sought by Cooperative Organizations 





Associations Aim to Avoid ‘Dumping’ in the Autumn and 
To Distribute Sales Over Entire Year. 


Publication of the full text of a 
review of farmers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations, covering the cotton indus- 
try, as prepared by Chris L. Chris- 
tensen, former economist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and now 
secretary of the Farm Board, was 
begun in the issue of Sept. 4. The 
full text concludes as follows: 


The chief purposes of the cotton co-| 


operatives were to market cotton in a 
businesslike manner; to avoid “dumping” 
of cotton in the Fall, through orderiy 
marketing—that is, through a somewhat 
equal monthly distribution of sales over 


|the entire year; to obtain full value for 


grade and staple of the cotton produced; 
and to effect savings by making sales di- 
rect to the spinners and manufacturers. 
In the organization campaigns for mem- 
bers, however, great stress was laid upon 
the importance of placing a large volume 
of the crop under contract with the asso- 
ciation. The underlying philosophy of 
some of the organizers and promoters 
was that of monopoly control, that is, 
price improvement through ownership or 
control of a large proportion of the total 
supply of cotton. This idea was so 
strongly emphasized that it remains even 
today in the minds of thousands 
growers. 


Orderly Marketing Was 
Object of Cooperatives 


A great deal of emphasis was giaced 
on “orderly marketing” during the organ- 


ization period, which was interpreted by | 


many of the organization leaders to mean 
that the cotton should be marketed in 
uniform quantities month by month dur- 
ing the crop year. While this interpreta- 
tion of “orderly marketing” was widely 
advocated during the membership cam- 
paigns, cotton was never actually sold 
entirely according to such a program, It 
is generally understood that this idea of 
a sales program was based upon the 
theory that cotton prices are always de- 
pressed to an unreasonable degree during 
the heavy marketing period in the Fall 








$1.75-$2.75 per bushel in the Jarger cities. 

Midwestern yellow onions were lower 
at $1.75-$2.75. Lettuce markets were not 
showing much strength, in spite of re- 
ports of improving quality in western 
states. Colorado was the only import- 
ant source of cantaloupes in early Sep- 
tember. Flat crates returned only 40 


cents in the Rocky Ford district, with | 


the market slow and dull because of the 
liberal supplies available. Best Bartlett 
pears held firmly in Michigan producing 
sections at $2.75-$2.85 per bushel basket. 


of | 





|and that, 


after the cotton leaves the 
farmer’s hands, prices immediately rise. 
This was known as the autumnal dip. 
Studies of the behavior of cotton prices 
do not demonstrate that this situation 
regularly exists nor that prices improve 
greatly from Fall to Spring over a period 
of years. On an average, the price prob- 
ably increases just sufficiently to com- 
pjensate for carrying charges. 


Variable Program For 
Marketing Established 


The officers in charge of the price and 
sales policies of the associations soon 
learned that “orderly marketing” was 
much better in theory than in practice 
and that a marketing program must vary 
from year to year, on account of differ- 
ent supply and demand conditions. Cot- 
ton must be sold when there is a demand 
for it. Cooperative associations have 


| made considerable progress ih the matter 


of sales and price policies and have 
learned to interpret their marketing pro- 
gram as one in which they are merchan- 
dising their product, that is, being pre- 
pared to sell and deliver, not only the 
quality, but also the quantity of the 
product in accordance with demand as 
expressed by the buyers with whom they 
are dealing. 

Cotton cooperatives have been at some 


| disadvantages, no doubt, because of their 
,| inability to sell cotton ahead of delivery. 


Many cotton merchants make forward 
sales or commitments to mills and fill 
them as the crop is harvested. The co- 
operatives, therefore, have not been able 
to compete for this early season mill 
business, and: consequently have had to 
carry cotton for a longer period of time 
before selling it. This situation, together 
with more or less adherence to the 
“orderly marketing’ selling program, re- 
acted favorably toward the cooperatives 
during the first few years of their exist- 
ence. The price trends were upward dur- 
ing the marketing season 1922-23 and 
during the first pericd of the 1923-24 sea- 
son. A similar trend also existed during 
the 1924-25 season. Cagnsequently, the 
associations that were attempting to fol- 
low the “orderly marketing” program 
gained from these advanced prices during 
the season and were able to obtain for 
their members an average price for the 
season which was relatively higher than 


that which prevailed during the Fall of | 


the year. 
But in 1925-26 and in 1926-27 prices 


|moved in an entirely different manner, 


and the “orderly marketing” policy of 
distributing sales rather equally through- 
out the year did not result in the associa- 
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from the association, if he so desires. 


tions’ returning as high an average price 
for the season as prevailed during the 
early marketing period. This situation 
|naturally resulted in some associations 
‘making returns to their members which 
|were lower than nonmembers had re- 
ceived who sold during the Fall of the 
year. The large crop during the 1926-27 
season, as is well known, brought about 
a condition of unusually low prices and 
| financial stringency, which forced many 
grower-members to sell their cotton out- 
side the association. 

The cotton associations, as they were 
originally organized, provided for the 
pooling of all cotton on a seasonal basis. 
It soon became apparent that the sea- 
sonal pools did not meet the financial 
conditions of many growers. In the first 
place, the majority of cotton growers 
; are dependent upon local merchants, cot- 
ton dealers, and bankers for their pro- 
duction credit. The credit arrangements 
are such that they must usually liquidate 
their loans as soon as the cotton crop is 
harvested. This, of course, presents a 
serious obstacle to cooperative market- 
ing where the cotton is pooled on a sea- 
sonal basis, unless the creditor is sympa- 
thetic and favorable to the ccopantiva 
method. Furthermore, the financial sit- 
uation of the individual grower often re- 
quires a pool of short duration. The 
value of money is not the same to all 
growers. The longer the pooling period 
the more complex is the credit situation 
to some farmers. In other words, the 
financial circumstances of some growers 
often makes it difficult for them to mar- 
ket through a seasonal period. 


| Short-time Pools Created 
As Aid to Cotton Growers 


When the original five-year contracts 
expired, the cotton cooperatives set 
about arranging for new marketing 
agreements with their members. It was 
already evident to the association officials 
that certain radical changes had to be 
made in the contracts as well as in the 
operating methods and policies. Per- 
haps the most important’ changes which 
the cotton cooperatives offered the mem- 
bers for a second contract period were 
those creating short-time pools, includ- 
ing the operation of daily pools, 30-day 
pools,,and seasonal pools, and giving the 
farmer the option of choosing the par- 
ticular time pool to which he wished his 
cotton to go. In the daily pool, for in- 
stance, the grower is permitted to choose 
the day of sale. In ease a spot sale of 
that particular quantity cannot be made 
on the date chosen by the grower, the 
association sells an equivalent quantity 
on the futures market. This hedge is 
liquidated at some future date when the 
actual cotton is disposed of through the 
eee meeneting outlets of the associa- 
ion. 

Another important change in the new 
marketing contracts was a provision to 
enable the ‘grower member to exercise 








association during a certain 15-day or 
30-day period each year. This enables 
the dissatisfied member to withdraw 
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In some instances the association is also 
empowered, at the discretion of the 
board of directors, to terminate a 
grower’s membership and cancel his mar- 
keting contract. 

During the first few years it was the 
practice of cooperatives to distribute the? 
exact distributable proceeds of each 
grade ard staple pool to the members 
participating in it, without regard to 
prices being returned to members from 
other pools. Each pool was treated 
separately as though it were the only 
pool. Before long it was discovered that, 
in some instances, higher prices per 
pound were being paid for the lower 
grades and shorter staples than for 
higher grades and longer staples. Obvi- 
ously this was not as it should have 
been. The trouble developed in this way: 
Cotton prices fluctuate rather widely in 
some years, and throughout the year 
sales are made at different price levels. 
If it happens, for instance, that the de- 
mand for the cotton in a certain pool, 
say, good middling inch cotton, is such 
that the pool is closed out at relatively 
lower prices than a pool of low mid- 
dling inch cotton, then the lower quality 
will probably be paid a ‘price out of 
line with the higher quality. 

This situation has been corrected to a 
large extent by carrying the sales of 
all seasonal pools in one sales account 
and distributing the total net distributa- 
ble amount to the various pools in pro- 

ortion to the quantity in each pool and 
in accordance with commercial grade 
and staple differences. In this manner 
the member receives full value for his 
cotton on a quality basis and is given 
the production incentives necessary to 
an improvement of his quality. 

With the exception of the Staple Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association, the cotton 
cooperatives sold only a small propor- 
tion of their cotton direct to mills dur- 
ing the first years of operation. One of 
the obstacles experienced in doing busi- 
ness.direct with mills was the inability 
of the associations, as originally organ- 
ized, to sell on buyers’ call. This situa- 
tion, however, was remedied by the for- 
mation of pupsidiary sales coporations 
which could regularly buy and sell for 
the associations on the futures mar- 
kets. This change in operating pro- 
cedure, as well as in sales policies, has 
resulted in a gradual increase in direct- 
to-mill sales on the part of the cotton 
cooperatives during the last two or three 
years. The improved classing and grad- 
ing services offered by the cotton co- 
operatives today are enabling the cotton 
cooperatives to establish close trade 
contacts with mills, 

Distinct progress has been made on 
the part of the cooperative cotton mar- 
keting associations in adjusting their 
organization structure and operating pol- 








| Atlantic area showers. were helpful in| 


| Harvesting and Threshing 





icies to render to the grower members 
effective marketing service. 


during the first years after the organ- 
ization of the associations, 
It may also be said that the coopera- 


This is in| 
Ul : contrast to the overemphasis placed on | 
the privilege of withdrawing from the | monopoly control to effect higher prices | 
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Although local showers have been ben- 
eficial in widely separated areas, the con- 
dition of drought over most of the agri- 
cultural sections east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, has not been relieved, the Weather 
Bureau stated Sept. 4 in its weekly re- 
view of weather.and crop conditions. The 
full text of ‘he Bureau’s statement fol- 
lows: 

High pressure prevailed during most 
of the week over central and eastern 
portions of the country, attended by a 
continuation of generally fair weather 
and moderate to rather low tempera- 
tures. Early in the period showers oc- 
curred in the far Southwest, and local 
rains were reported in other limited 
areas, but, in general, rainfall was of 
a very local character, with much the 
greater part of the country continuing 
dry. High temperatures prevailed in the 
East toward the close of the week. 

The week was abnormally warm in 
most sections west of the Mississippi 
River. Temperatures were especially 
high in the far Northwest and nearly 
everywhere between, the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains, with 
the weekly means in most of the area 
ranging from 4 degrees to as muth as | 
12 degrees above normal. South of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers comparatively 
cool weather prevailed, with the temper- 
ature averaging from 2 degrees to 6 
degrees below normal in most sections. 
In the middle Atlantic area and much 
of the far southwest nearly normal | 
warmth prevailed. 


Rainfall Continues 
To Be Generally Scanty 


Rainfall was again scanty over most 
of the principal agricultural sections of 
the country. Some rather heavy rains 
occurred in the more southeastern areas, | 
and scattered, generous showers were 
reported from south Atlantic sections, 
and also in southern Rocky Mountain 
districts. There were also some heipful | 
rains in the north-central Plains States, 
but generally throughout the area from 
the Appalachians to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, rainfall was very scanty, with most 
sections haying no appreciable amount. 

While a few local showers were bene- 
ficial in widely separated areas, the 
widespread droughty conditions that 
have developed over most agricultural 
sections east of the Rocky Mountains 
have been unrelieved. In the ‘middle 


a few places, but there is still a wide 
and urgent need of rain rather generally 
north of central Virginia. In the more | 
southeastern districts rainfall continued 
and there was again too much moisture 
in few sections, but areas of the South- | 
east are still unfavorably dry. 

In parts of the Lake region the drought | 
is unusually severe, being the worst in 
some places in 35 years, but in the upper | 
Ohio Valley and middle Appalachian | 


Commerce 


Scattered Showers in Past W eek Bring 
Little Relief From General Drought 


| South Dakota. 





Mountain sections soil conditions, be- | 
cause of recent showers, are more favor- | 
able than in other parts of the East, 

In the trans-Mississippi States | 
droughty conditions were intensified by | 
high temperature and much sunshine; | 
they are widespread over practically the 
entire area between the Mississippi River 
find the Rocky Mountains, with some 
east-central sections reporting the most 
severe drought in 10 years. | 

Showers were quite general over the | 
Northwest at the close of the week, but 
were generally light and insufficient to 
relieve the drought up to Tuesday morn- | 
ing. In most Rocky Mountain sections 
conditions continued generally favorable, 
especially in central and southern parts 
where Summer rains have been more 
frequent than in many other sections of | 
the country. | 


Weather Favorable for 


Small grains.—The weather was gen- | 
erally favorable for late harvesting and 
threshing in the Spring wheat areas and 
the Northwest, with cutting nearly done 
in most parts and threshing well along 
and nearly finished in places, Showers | 
were of benefit for late oats in parts 
of Wyoming, but it was too dry for the 
late oat and wheat crops in the northern 
part of the State. 

Plowing is still retarded by dry, hard 
soil in most sections of the Winter 








tive cotton marketing associations have 
made distinct progress in the reduction 
of operating costs. Considerable em- 
phasis was placed on the importance of 
reducing costs from the first. Much was | 
done toward reducing the costs of stor-| 
age, insurance, interest, and other items, | 
during the entire first period; but the | 
most drastic reductions in the associa- | 
tions’ operating expenses were made fol- 
lowing the re-sign-up campaigns, as a 
result of the big decrease in volume of 
business. It became imperative that tre- 
mendous decreases in expenses and sala- | 
ries be made, in order that the per bale | 
operating cost might be kept within rea- | 
son from the standpoint of the member. 
The result is that some of the assocja- 
tions are today among the most efficient 
cooperative institutions to be found any- | 
where, so far as office organization and 
management are concerned. 

In a conference held by the staff of 
the division of cooperative marketing of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and officials of the cotton cooper- 
atives, at Memphis, Tenn., on Sept. 4 and 
5, 1928, for the purpose of discussing 
past experiences, the present situation 
and, so far as possible, future develop- 
ments in the cooperative marketing of 
cotton, it was agreed that cotton coop- 
eratives should attempt to render the 
following economic services to growers: 

Grade and .staple cotton accurately 
through classers licensed and supervised 
by Government. 

Make returns to growers on basis of 
grade and staple. 

Sell direct .o mills. 

Provide an efficient selling agency for 
members using short-time pools. 

Obtain highest possible average sea- 
sonable pool prices through use of a 
trained sales force on scientific analysis 
of market conditions. 

Reduce market risks of 
growers by pooling. 

Store and insure at minimum rates. 

Obtain funds for commodity financing 
at low rates of interest. 

Stimulate interest ia better ginning. 





individual 


Encourage the production of better | 
staple. | 


(Mr, Christensen’s review of farm- 
ers’ cooperative associations, appears in 
circular No, 94, issued by the Department 
of Agriculture.) 
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Weather Bureau Report Shows Conditions Favorable for 
Harvesting and Threshing in Northwest. 


wheat area, although considerable was 
accomplished in the eastern and lower 
Ohio Valley; sowing has begun in the 
western third of Kansas and is expected 
to begin in a week or 10 days in. cen- 
tral and northeastern a of that State. 

The weather favored harvesting rice in 
the west Gulf area, but it was too dry 
for grain sorghums in_ the southern 
Great Plains, although the crop is ex- 
pected to be safe from frost by Sept. 
15-25 in Kansas. 

Corn.—Droughty conditions continued 


quite generally over the Corn Belt, with , 


most parts having no rain during the 
week. In the western belt temperatures 
were high, but in the east they were 
moderate. In the eastern Ohio Valley, 
especially in Ohio and northeastern Ken- 
tucky, corn made fair progress, though 
in the northern part of the former State 
it was poor because of insufficient mois- 
ture. In Indiana and Illinois progress 
ranged from deterioration to fair, with 
considerable complaints of firing, espe- 
cially the late-planted; some early has 
matured in the lower Ohio Valley, but 
much of the crop is very uneven. 

In Iowa considerable deterioration was 
reported on thin soil and the bulk of the 
crop is maturing too rapidly, but would 
still be helped by rain; some is now fit 
for seed. Elsewhere west of the Missis- 
sippi River corn has suffered severely 
from the droughty conditions, though 
much in eastern Nebraska is still fair 
and some is yet doing well in eastern 
In this area the crop is 
maturing very rapidly, with reports from 
Kansas indicating that from 50 to 75 per 


j}cent has passed the stage where rain 


would be beneficial; in Oklahoma_ late 
corn is badly fired and is nearly a failure 
on uplands. 


Conditions Unfavorable 


For Cotton Crop 

Cotton.—The weather, in general, con- 
tinued unfavorable for the cotton crop, 
principally because of unrelieved 
droughty conditions over the western 
portion of the belt, where high tempera- 
tures intensified the lack of moisture. 
In Texas progress of cotton was good 
in parts of the Panhandle and the ex- 
treme west, while the crop is made in 
the south; elsewhere rather general de- 
terioration continued, with plants shed- 
ding and opening prematurely. General 
deterioration continued also’ in Okla- 
homa, with further complaints of shed- 
ding, blooming nearly stopped, bolls 
small, and opening prematurely; the 
general condition of the crop is uneven, 
ranging from poor to good. In Arkan- 
sas progress continued fairly good to 
very good in most of the eastern half, 
but unfavorable drought continued in 
the west, where there.is but little bloom- 
ing. In Louisiana there was little 
change in conditions, with drought con- 
tinuing in the north. 

East of the Mississippi River condi- 


| tions continued largely as last week. 


Rainfall is needed in some interior sec- 


tions, especially in northwestern South | 


Carolina, northern Georgia, and some 
interior sections of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, while in a few southeastern dis- 
tricts there were further rains, which 
were not needed. In general, progress 


| in the Carolinas and Virginia continued 


fair to very good, with plants beginning 
to open and picking begun as far north 
as North Carolina. 

Packing and ginning made excellent 
progress quite generally under highly 
favorable weather, except in a few south- 
eastern districts, while conditions mainly 
favored the checking of weevil activity, 
especially in the warm, dry western por- 


ition of the belt. 


Miscellaneous crops. = Ranges, pas- 
tures, and meadows need rain rather 
badly throughout the country, except 
for the extreme Southeast and far South- 
west where they are fair to good. Live- 
stock are still holding up well. Haying 


was favored generally and much was © 


saved in good condition. 

Truck creps also need rain rather gen- 
erally, while moisture is needed in places 
to save the late potato crop, Setting 
some Winter truck has begun in Florida. 
Tobacco cutting advanced rapidly in 
Kentucky, with the crop good in dark 
district, but plants dwarfed and cutting 
forced in most burly areas. Excellent 
weather for sugar cane prevailed in 
Louisiana, while sugar beets made good 
advance. Favorable conditions for citrus 
development were reported from most 
districts. 
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Don’t blame your 
radio set for poor re- 
ception with worn-out tubes, 
Once a year, at least, it needs 
a brand new set of tubes. Set 
builders advise RCA 
Radiotrons. 


RCA - 
RADIOTRON 


“Radiotrons are the heart 
of your Radio Set” 
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Of Raisins Developed 


Qn Extensive Scale 


Potato Growers’ Associations 
Also Handle Large Volume 
Of Crops, Says Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Cooperative marketing of raisins, 
prunes and potatoes has developed on a 
large scale, according to a review of 
marketing of fruits and vegetables made 
public by the Department of Agriculture. 

The principal association in the raisin 
industry has grown into a threefold or- 
ganization, one branch arranging for de- 
livery of raisins by producers, a second 
devoted to processing and warehousing 
the fruit, and the third conducting the 
selling activities. 

Publication of the review was begun 
in the. issue of Sept. 3, and continued 
Sept. 4. The full text continues: 

The first large-scale cooperative effort 


among prune growers in California be- | 
gan in April, 1916. At this time an or- | 


ganization committee was formed to or- 
ganize the California Prune & Apricot 
Growers (Inc.), contingent on the basis 
of a five-year marketing agreement and 
the sale of $750,000 in stock. These con- 


ditions were met by Apr. 30, 1917. The 
contract gave to the association the 
privilege of exercising its option on the 
1920 and 1921 crops. In June, 1919, the 
directors of the association voted to 
exercise the option only on condition that 
additional acreage: be secured that would 
give the association control of 75 per 
cent of the bearing acreage. 
acreages that had come into bearing 
since 1917 left the association controlling 
much less than 75 r cent.) By Jan. 
20, 1920, this additional acreage had 
been secured, and the association mar- 
keted the 1920 and 1921 crops. 


Association Recognized. 


At the expiration of this contract the 
association was reorganized with a 
seven-year contract controlling more 
than 75 per cent of prunes and apricots 
produced in California. In May, 1929, 
this association was again reorganized 
on a federated plan, including 31 incor- 
porated locals representing growers who 
had produced approximately one-third of 
the 1928 production. This association 
has a well-advertised brand and as a 
domestic market has established an out- 
let fof prunes. It also has extensive 
direct foreign outlets. 

The cooperative marketing of raisins 
dates from 1912, when the California 
Associated Raisin Co. (Inc.), was or- 

nized. A contract providing for the 
delivery of raisins to the association 
for three years with an option, on the 
part of the company, of two additional 
years, was signed by the members, who 


produced more than 60 per cent of the | 


raisin tonnage. 

The advertising of raisins under the 
Sun-Maid brand was begun about 1913. 
In 1917 a new contract was put in force 
for the marketing of 125,000 acres of 
raisins. 

The quantities (tons) of raisins of 
the different crops handled by the asso- 
ciation, up to and including 1922, were 
as follows: 


EG, 64 5de.k.ceN 2 tb e'h's 24,512 when a short potato crop was produced 
Cs J aia) G Satead ised £6228 owing to unfavorable weather condi- 
Cre ee 73,655 tions, a total of 1,765 cars of table- 
ME gaia uwde oad .-- 98,405 stock potatoes was shipped. Ordinarily 
et nw aces aiater 107,039 from 2,100 to 3,100 cars are handled 
| Sa ¢een MED te each year. The exchange also markets 
i918 ...... se ecccecees 149,713 seed potatoes. In 1927-28 a total of 
ye ee ateo Ae 159,262 69,802 bushels of certified seed potatoes 
BEER. Sietha'e's's « aTatiades 152,497 and 6,406 bushels of common seed po- 
ie Rec 123,665 tatoes were sold, a total of 92 carloads. 
TRS SRR ge > epee 204,630 Supplies are purchased for members. 


In 1923 this cooperating marketing en- 
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Taxation 


C . S lli bin ner yee oe ah preeee under | 

the laws of the same State, with presum- 

ooperative € in? . ably the same powers as the old. There 
Ss | 


Created Another 





THE MAYTAG COMPANY v. COMMISSIONER 
CF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET No. 
25399. Boarp or TAX APPEALS. 


The taxpayer here had sought a de- 
| duction sustained by its predecessor cor- 
poration and its claim was disallowed 
by the taxing authorities on the ground 
that there were two separate and dis- 
tinct taxable entities, a fact which if 
sustained would have denied the right 
of the taxpayer to a deduction for its 
predecessor’s loss. 

The findings of fact showed that the 
present taxpayer constituted a reorgan- 
ization of its predecessor, accomplished 
under the laws of another State and with 
an increase in the capital stock of the 


successor. The additional stock and 
| rights acquired under the new charter 
| were held by the Board of Tax Appeals 
to have transformed the new corporation 
into another taxable entity and the 
Board, therefore, disallowed the deduc- 
tion. 

Jesse I. Miller for the taxpayer; Harry 
LeRoy Jones for the Commissioner. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of the findings 
| of fact and opinion: 


In this proceeding, involving the re- 
determination of a deficiency of $36,- 
481.43 in income tax for the year 1922, 
the petitioner assigns as error the dis- 
allowance as a deduction of a net busi- 
ness loss sustained by The Maytag Com- 
pany, an Iowa corporation, in the preced- 
ing year. The facts were stipulated. 


The petitioner is a Maine corporation 
| with its principal office at Newton, Iowa. 
Prior to the close of the year 1921 the 
board of directors of The Maytag Com- 
pany, an Iowa corporation, considered it 
advisable to increase the corporation’s 
|} authorized capital stock and to sell the 
| additional stock to the public in order to 
;Taise working capital which they had 
concluded would be required during the 
| following year, They subsequently ascer- 
| tained, however, that it was impractica- 
| ble to carry out the plan under the l&ws 
of Iowa. The capital stock of the Iowa 
corporation at that time consisted of 
2,717.7 shares of preferred stock and 
12,201.5 shares of common stock, each of 
the par value of $100. 
| Subsequently in the year 1921, a com- 
mittee appointed by the Iowa corpora- 
| tion’s directors with the approval of 
| stockholders, organized the petitioner 
under the laws of Maine with an author- | 
ized capital stock consisting of 2,717.7 
shares of preferred stock and 80,000 
shares of common stock, divided equally 
between Class A and Class B stock of 
no par value. 





























| Assets Conveyed 
| In Exchange for Stock 


On Jan. 3, 1922, the Iowa corporation, 
|pursuant to appropriate authority 
granted by its board of directors and 
stockholders at meetings held on Dec. 
| 31, 1921, conveyed all of its assets, sub- 
| ject to its liabilities, to the petitioner 
|in exchange for all of the petitioner’s 
| preferred stock of 13,400 shares of its 
Class A and 40,000 shares of its Class 








bers in the 1927-28 season. 1927-28, 


The Hastings Potato Growers Asso- 





Charters 


New Corporation Is Denied Deduction 
For Claim Originating in Predecessor 


|Board of Tax Appeals Holds Reorganization of Firm 
| Taxable Entity. 


B common stock. The stock thus ac- 
quired by the Iowa corporation was 


thereupon distributed among its stock-! 


holders by an exchange of old for new 
stock. The preferred stock was 
tributed share for share and the Class 
A and Class B common stock was dis- 
tributed ratably according to the hold- 
ings of each stockholder. After all of 
the exchanges had taken place, the Iowa 
corporation cancelled its stock and imme- 
diately dissolved. There remained in the 
treasury of petitioner after the exchange 
had been completed 26,600 shares of its 
Class A common stock, all of which was 
sold to the public in the year 1922. 

The balance sheet of the Iowa corpo- 
ration on Dec. 31, 1921, was adopted 
by the petitioner as its balance 
sheet as of Jan. 2, 1922, except that in 
lieu of the former’s common stock ac- 
count of $1,220,150 and surplus account 
of $54,002.69, a total of $1,274,152.69, 
it set up a surplus account of an equiv- 
alent amount represented by 13,400 
shares of Class A and 40,000 shares of 
Class B stock. 

During the calendar year 1921, The 
Maytag Company, the lowa corpora- 
tion, sustained a net operating loss of 
$246,807.66. 

Opinion by Arundell: Under the pro- 
visions of section 204(b) of the revenue 
act of 1921, a taxpayer sustaining a net 


dis- | 
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Capital Stock 








DEDUCTIONS: Losses: 
State Laws: 


Internal Revenue. 


tion to be decided is whether The Maytag 
Company of Maine is the taxpayer, with- 
in the meaning of section 204, so as to 
be entitled to deduct from 1922 income 
the net loss sustained in 1921 by its 
predecessor, The Maytag Company of 
Towa, 


Proposition Said to Have 
Paradoxical Sound 


So stated, the proposition has a para- 
doxical sound, for, of course, the Maine 
company is not the Iowa company, and 
it is conceded by the petitioner that upon 
the organization of the Maine company 
a new legal entity was created. The 





Losses of Predecessor Corporations: 
1921 Act—Where a new corporation was organized for the 
express purpose of taking over the assets of another, but the new corpo- 
ration acquired its charter under the laws of another State and thereby 
obtained other rights than those under which the predecessor operated, and 
in addition increased its capital stock, a loss sustained by the predecessor 
was not allowed as a deduction by the new corporation since the reorganiza- 
tion accomplished in the manner set forth resulted. in creation of a new tax- 
able entity.—Maytag Company v. Commissioner. (Board of Tax Appeals).— 
Yearly Index Page 1595, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


question argued is whether, despite the | 





Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulin 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards usually employed: in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Effect of 


Sept. 5, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or ‘decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other ‘cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 





acter of the loss sustained. The ques-| utes, has impelled courts to disregard a 


change of legal entities. See Weiss v. 
Stearn, 265 U. S. 242; Western Maryland 
Railway Co. v. Commissioner, — Fed. 
(2d) —. On the other hand, it has been 
found necessary in many cases in order 
to give effect to tax laws, to regard a 
change in corporate identity as some- 
thing more than a matter of form as in 
Marr v. United States, 268 U. S. 536, 
where a new corporation, organized to 
continue the business of the old, was 
created under the laws of another State 
and with a different capital structure. 
Weiss v. Stearn and Marr. v. United 
States are distinguished in the latter 
case in these words: 


“In Weiss v. Stearn.a new corpoya- 


different thing from a commo 
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Cooperatives 





was also no change in the character of 
securities issued. * * * 

“In the case at bar, the new corpora- 
tion is essentially different from the 
old. A corporation organized under the 
laws of Delaware does not have the same 
rights and powers as one organized un- 
der the laws of New Jersey. Because 
of these inherent differences in rights 
and powers, both the preferred and com- 
mon stock of the old corporation is an 
essentially different thing from stock 
of the same general kind in the new. 

-“But there are also adventitious dif- 
ferences, substantial in character. A 6 
per cent, nonvoting preferred stock is 
an essentially different thing from a 7 
per cent, voting preferred stock. A com- 
mon stock subject to the priority of 
$20,000,000 preferred and a $1,200,000 
annual dividend charge is an essentially 
stock 
subject to $15,00v,000 preferred ‘and a 
$1,050,000 annual dividend charge.” 


New Corporation Is 
Different Taxable Entity 


So here, we have corporations or- 
ganized under the laws of different 
States and presumably having different 
rights and powers, and while both had 
the same amount of preferred stock, 
there was a change in common stock 
from 12,201.5 shares of$100 par to 80,- 
000 shares of no par. These changes 
are matters of substance and not to be 
lightly disregarded. See Edward A. 
Langenbach, 2 B. T. A. 777, 784. In our 
opinion they are conclusive against the 
claim that the new corporation is the 
same taxable entity as the old. Cf. 
White House Milk Co., 2 B. T. A. 860, 
and Sweets Company of America, Inc., 
12 B. T. A. 1285. 





Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 4, 1929. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 

The Maytag Company, Docket No. 25399. 
The net loss of The Maytag Com- 
pany, an Iowa corporation, during 
the year 1921, may not be deducted 
from net income of the petitioner, 
its successor, in the succeeding year. 








many corporations upon reorganization 
would be deprived of the benefits arising 
from a revaluation of assets acquired 
from predecessors. For example, it is 
held that the basis for depreciation of 
assets acquired for stock is the fair 
market value at the time of acquisition, 
regardless of cost to precedessor. See 
Monarch Electric & Wire Co., 12 B. T. 
A. 158. And for invested capital pur- 
poses, except as limited by section 208 
of the 1917 act and section 331 of the 


} 1918 and 1921 acts, assets may be re- 


valued by the new corporation and in- 
cluded at their actual value without re- 
gard to the amount allowable to the 
predecessor. Regal Shoe Co., 1 B. T. A. 
896; Rosenbaum Brothers, Inc., 11 B. T. 


business loss for any taxable year be-| creation of a new legal entity, a mew| tion had, in fact, been organized to take , : ‘ Z \ 

ginning after Dec. 31, 1920, is permitted | taxable entity came into existence. over the assets and business of the old. It is worthy of note in passing oat A. 736. rild ty d f th 

to deduct such loss from his net income| There are cases in which a proper re-| Technically there was a new entity; but| the petitioner's views, if eau would; Judgment will be entered for the re- 
for the succeeding taxable year. There| gard for “matters of substance and not| the corporate entity was deemed to have! have far-reaching effects on other tax spondent. 

is no dispute about the amount or char-! mere form” in construing taxing stat-! been substantially maintained because questions. The result would be that Sept. 4, 1929. 
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terprise was reorganized to meet new 
conditions. Three separate but inter- 
locking corporations were created. These 
were the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of 
California, a growers’ association formed 
under the California cooperative law, the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Delaware, 
a subsidiary organization which per- 
forms processing functions, and the Sun- 
@qiand Sales Association, a merchandising 
organization with a charter broad enough 
to conduct a world-wide selling service. 


Activities Are Divided. 


The growers’ organization maintains 
contact with members, arranges for de- 
livery' of the raisins, receives the net 
proceeds derived from processing and 
the sale of fruit, and distributes the re- 
turns to grower members. 

The Delaware corporation is organized 
with capital stock and has issued bonds 
to provide additional capital. It holds 
title to the necessary processing plants 
and warehouses, and operates these. 


The Sunland Sales Association has es- 
tablished subsidiary organizations with 
very similar names and arranges for 
sales in foreign countries. 


The peach and fig growers of centra! 
California began cooperating in the 
marketing of their annual crops about 
1916. The first association formed was 
known as the California Peach Growers 
(Inc.). This was succeeded ‘by the Cali- 
fornia Peack and Fig Growers ({Inc.), 

_aghich, in 1925, was followed by the two 
ganizations now existing, the California 
Peach and Fig Growers Association, a 
nonstock organization formed under the 
California cooperative law, and the Peach 
and Fig Growers (Inc.), a Delaware cor- 
poration, which conducts the various 
processing operations. The membership 
association receives the fruit from the 
growers and turns it over to the process. 
ing company, which it controls through 
the ownership of the common stock. 

From 6,000 to 9,000 tons of fruit are 
handled annually. The better grades of 
fruit are marketed under the Blue Ribbon 
brand. 

Potato Selling Reviewed. 


The principal efforts toward coopera- 
tion in the marketing of potatoes have 
been made in those areas where potato 
growers must dispose of the larger por- 
tion of their commodity in markets out- 
side the producing area. Although by no 
means al! of the efforts toward coopera- 
tion in these commercial areas have been 
successful, it is significant that the out- 
standing cooperative potato marketing 
associations are to be found in areas 
where potato production is _ highly 
specialized and commercial in character. 

The Michigan Potato Growers Ex- 



























ciation, of Hastings, Fla., is an out- 
standing organization in the field of co- 
operative production and marketing ac- 
tivities. It was established in 1922 and 
shipped its first potatoes in 1923. At 
prespent its membership consists of over 
| 190 growers of whom about 160 actively 
| plant potatoes. In 1929 these growers 
shipped a total of 1,579 cars of potatoes. 
The organization has brought about the 
formation of a subsidiary credit corpora- 
tion, all stock of which is owned by the 
association. The association, which’‘is a 
nonstock, nonprofit organization, handles 
only members’ potatoes. A distinctive 
feature is that, through the accumula- 
tion of adequate financial reserves, the 
association obtains credit to make cash 
advances for production and harvesting 
purposes and for the purchase of fer- 
tilizer, seed, containers, and other sup- 
plies needed in the production’ of po- 
tatoes. In protecting the financing op- 
erations of the association a system of 
crop liens and realyestate mortgages ha 
been instituted as well as the accumula- 
tion of a reserve fund to which each 
grower contributes in proportion to his 
use of the association’s various facilities 
for supply purchasing and potato mar- 
keting. 
Virginia Producers Organize. 


The Eastern Shore of Virginia Pro- 
duce Exchange, organized in 1897, is a 
stock corporation and handles a variety 
of produce for its membership. In 1928 
the following commodities were handled: 
2,641,081 barrels of potatoes, 622,457 bar- 
- of sweet potatoes, 148,391 packages 
of strawberries, 81,435 packages of cab- 
| bage, 53,420 packages of onions, and 28,- 
625 packages of miscellaneous produce. 
This produce came from over 5,000 
patrons who marketed through the ex- 
hange. These patrons were divided as 
dllows: 1,661 stockholders, 3,419 who 
shipped under the “tenant-of-stockholder” 
privilege, and 1,980 who shipped under 
permits as “holders-of-shipping privi- 
lege.” ~ 
The Colorado Potato Growers Ex- 
change, with neadquarters at Denver, 
Colo., was formed in 1923. Organized 
as a nonstock selling agency, it sold in 
1927-28, 7,027 cars of potatoes for its 
2,000 active members, who were organ- 
ized in about 23 local associations in the 
potato-producing areas of Colorado. Cap- 
ital for operating reserves is withheld 
each year and is refunded to members on 
a revolving-fund basis. The working- 
capital reserve, which represents the dif- 
ference between deductions for selling 
expenses and the cost of operation, is re- 
funded each year in two payments. One 
of these payments is at the close pf the 
current season and the other about two 
and one-half years later. A subsidiary 





change, organized in 1918 with headquar- 
at Cadillac; Mich., had 7,661 mem- 


corporation of the exchange owns 15 
potato warehouses, 





Progress has been made. J 
We removed the prejudice 
against cigarettes when we 
removed harmful corrosive 


ACRIDS (pungent irri- 


tants) from the tobaccos. 












































EARS ago, when cigarettes were made without the aid of modern 
science, there originated that ancient prejudice againstall cigarettes, 


That criticism is no longer justified. LUCKY STRIKE, the finest 
cigarette you ever smoked, made of the choicest tobacco, properly aged 
and skillfully blended—“IT’S TOASTED.” 


“TOASTING,” the most modern step in cigarette manufacture 


removes from LUCKY STRIKE harmful irritants which are present 
in cigarettes manufactured in the old-fashioned way. 


Everyone knows that heat purifies and so “TOASTING” —LUCKY 
STRIKE’S extra secret process—removes harmful corrosive ACRIDS 
(pungent irritants) from LUCKIES which in the old-fashioned manufac- 
ture of cigarettes cause throat irritation and coughing. -Thus “TOAST- 
ING” has destroyed that ancient prejudice against cigarette smoking 
_ by men and by women. 


“It’s toasted” 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday night, over a coast-to-coast network of the N. B. C. 


~ 
© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 


















“It’s Toasted” —the phrase that describes the extra “toasting” process applied in 
the manufacture of Lucky Strike Cigarettes, The finest tobaccos —the Cream of 
the Crop—are scientifically subjected to penetrating heat at minimum, 260°— 
maximum, 300°, Fahrenheit. The exact, expert regulation of such high tempera- 
tures removes impurities. More than a slogan, “It’s Toasted” is recognized by 
millions as the most modern step in cigarette manufacture. 
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Railroads 


Tariff Revision in Senate Committee 
Affects Metal Manufactures and Ores 


To Be Reasonable Rates Are Amended on Automobiles, Clocks, Watches, and 
Wide Variety of Tools and Machinery. 


y 


Found by Examiner 


Continuation of Present 
Freight Charges Is Recom- 
mended in Report 
Tol. CC. 


A recommendation that freight rates | 
on whiskey, in cases or barrels, shipped 
for medicinal purposes from Louisville, 
Ky., to Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
Calif., be found by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission not unreasonable, is 
made by Examiner G. 0. Bashman in a 

wroposed report made public on Sept. 4 
jn No, 21714, American Medicinal Spirits 
Company et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. The report 
recommends that the complaint be dis- 
missed. The text of the examiner’s re- 
port follows: 

This case was presented under the 
shortened procedure. . Cn 

Complainants, American Medicinal 
Spirits Company, Brown Foreman Dis- 
tillery Company, and R. E, Wathen & 
Company, are corporations selling and 
distributing whiskey under Government 
supervision with principal offices at 
Louisville, Ky. By complaint filed Nov. 
15, 1928, they allege that the rates 
charged on numerous carload shipments 
of whiskey, in cases or barrels, shipped 
since Nov. 10, 1926, from Louisville, to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., 
were, are, and for the future will be un- 
reasonable. Reasonable rates for the fu- 
ture and reparation are sought. Rates 


Publication of the full text of the 
sections of the tariff bill revised by 
the majority members of the Senate 
Committee on Finance was begun in 
the issue of Sept. 4. The text of 
the sections, as revised, continues: 


Par. 367. (a) Watch movements, and 
other time-keeping, time-measuring, or 
time-indicating mechanisms, devices, and 
instruments, all of the foregoing to be, 
or such as ordinarily are, worn or carried 
on or about the person, not more than 
one and seventy one-hundredths inches 
wide, whether or not in cases, containers, 
or housings: 

(1) If more than one and one-half 
inches wide, $1.25 each; if more than one 
and two-tenths inches but not more than 
one and one-half inches wide, $1.40 each; 
if more than one inch but not more than 
one and two-tenths inches Wide, $1.55 
each; if more than nine-tenths of one 
inch but not more than one inch wide, 
$1.75 each; if more than eight-tenths of 
one inch but ndé® more than nine-tenths 
of one inch widé, $2 each; if more than 


| six-tenths of one inch but not more than 
eight-tenths of one inch wide, $2.25 each; | 


if six-tenths of one inch or less wide, 
$2.50 each; 

_ (2) in the case of any of the forego- 
ing having no jewels or only one jewel, 
the above rates shall be reduced by 40 
per centum; 

_ (3) any of the foregoing having a 
jewel or jewels shall be subject to ‘an aid- 





will be stated in amounts per 100 pounds. 

The Frankfort Distillery, Incorporated, 
a corporation selling and distributing 
whiskey under Government supervision 
at Louisville, intervened in support et 
the complaint and joined with complain- | 
ants in submitting memoranda of facts | 
and argument. All parties supporting 
the complaint are hereinafter called 
complainants. 

Whiskey is sold and distributed for | 
medicinal purposes. The average whole- | 
sale value of medicinal whiskey at| 
Louisville on Mar. 30, 1929, and prior to | 
that date, was $9.50 per gallon in pint | 
bottles. It is packed in glass, in wooden | 
cases, and in bulk, in barrels. There | 
have been no claims for loss or damage | 
on the shipments under consideration. | 
All freight and transportation charges 
were prepaid and the whiskey was sold 
on a delivered basis. The average load- 
ing was 43,891 pounds. There has been 
a movement from point of origin to the 
Pacific coast since 1924, and, according | 
to complainants, shipments will be made | 
in the future. The routes of movements | 
are not disclosed except as to one ship- | 
ment which moved over the Southern to 
St. Louis, Mo., Missouri Pacific, Denver 
& Rio Grande, and Western Pacific to 
San Francisco. The short-line distances, | 
according to complainant, are 2,333 miles 


to Los Angeles and 2,461 miles to San words and in Aarabic numerals, the | 
Francisco. 


From Nov. 1, 1913, to Apr. 29, 1928, 
whiskey and alcohol, other than denatured 
or wood, hereinafter referred to as al- 
cohol, were classified at the same rating. 
Effective Apr. 30, 1928, the rating on 
alcoholic liquors, which includes whiskey, 
was advanced to first class while the 
rating on’ alcohol remained second class. 
Charges were collected at the applicable | 
second-class rate of $4.55 prior to Apr. 
30, 1928, and the applicable first-class | 
rate of $5.25 on and subsequent thereto. | 
Reparation is sought to the basis of a) 
rate of $2.415, minimum 40,000 pounds. 

Complainants contend that whiskey | 
should take a rate in line with the com- | 
modity rate on alcohol of $1.36, mini- | 
mum 40,000 pounds, in view of the fact 
that until Apr. 30, 1928, the two com- | 
modities were accorded the same rating. 
They propose a rate of $2.415, minimum 
40,000 pounds, constructed as follows; 
$1.36, plus 68 cents to reflect the ad- 
mitted fact that whiskey has a value | 
one-half times greater than the value of | 
alcohol, plus 37.5 cents for guard pro- | 
tection, this figure being derived from a | 
charge of $150 per car which represents 
10 days policing at a tariff charge of 
$15 per car. It does not necessarily fol- 
low that whiskey is entitled to a com- 
modity rate merely because dlcohol is 
accorded such a rate. There is no show- 
ing that whiskey moves in sufficient 
volume to justify a commodity rate. In 
fact, accordimg to defendants’ unchal- 
lenged statement, the movement of 
whiskey is light in comparison to the 
heavy movement of grain alcohol. 

Complainants compare the rates, rati- | 
ings, and earnings on whiskey with the 
same data with reference to other com- 
modities such as beverages, canned 
goods, drugs, medicines, chemicals, etc. 
In Green v. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 104 | 
I. C. &. 24, the complainant sought to 
have applied to whiskey the commodity 
rates provided for drugs and medicines. | 
Division 3 found therein that the appli- | 
cable second-class rates on whiskey were | 
not unreasonable, and after calling at- 
tention to the annoyance and unusual} 
heavy expense to the carriers of trans- | 
porting whiskey because of the necessity | 
of police protection, pointed out that no | 
special policing or protection is accorded j 
shipments of drugs, medicines or chemi- 
cals. Complainants state that there was | 
contemporaneously in effect a rate of | 
$1.28 on whiskey from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco to Louisville. <A tariff | 
check reveals that this rate did not ap- 
ply on whiskey, and that the applicable 
rates thereon were the same as the as- 


| 





sailed rates. | 
The Commission should find that the | 


rates assailed were not and are not un- 
reasonable. The complaint should be 
dismissed, 


Duty Is Reduced on Spurs 
As Part of Riding Apparel 


New York, Sept. 4.—The Customs 
Court has just ruled that imported metal 
spurs which form no part of the equip- 
ment of a horse for riding purposes but 


which are exclusively employed as part | the face of the dial in such manner as 


of the rider’s apparel are properly dutia- 
ble at the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 399, act of 1922, as 
manufactures of metal not specially pro- 
vided for. 

Chief Justice Fischer writes the opin- 
ion in this case, sustaining claim of A. 


G.. Spaulding & Bros., Chicago, for duty | 


at the 40 per cent rate and reversing 
the collector’s assessment at 45 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 345 as all 
articles of iron, steel, brass, composition 


or other metal, not plated with gold or | 


i 


silver, commonly or commercially known 
as saddlery or riding bridle hardware. 
(Protest No. 280674-G-75175.) 


more than seven jewels, 35 cents; if 


|having more than seven and not more 


than fifteen. jewels, 9 cents for each 
jewel; if having more than fifteen jewels, 
18 cents for each jewel; 


(4) any of the foregoing shall be sub- | 


ject to an additional duty of 50 cents for 
each adjustment of whatever find (treat- 


jing adjustment to temperature as two/| 
in accordance with the| 


adjustments) 
marking as hereinafter provided; 

_ (5) any of the foregoing shall be sub- 
ject to an additional duty of $1 each, if 
constructed pr designed to operate for a 
period in excess of forty-seven hours 
without rewinding, or if self-winding,o 
or if a self-winding or other motivating 
device may be incorporated therein 
which would cause it to. run more than 
forty-seven hours. 


Mark of Origin 
Required on Goods 


(b) All the foregoing shall have cut, 
engraved, or die sunk, conspicuously and 
indelibly on one or more of the top 
plates or bridges: The name of the coun- 
tyr of mannfacture; the name of the 
manufacturer er purchaser; in words and 
in Arabic numerals the number of 
jewel, if any, serving a mechanical pur- 
pose as frictional bearings; and, in 


number and classes of adjustments, if 
any. 


(c) Parts for any of the Seuugetng| 


shall be dutiable as follows: 

(1) Parts (except pillar or bottom 
plates or their equivalent, bridges or 
their equivalent, and jewels) imported in 
the same shipment with complete move- 
ments, mechanisms, devices, or instru- 
ments, provided for in subparagraph (a) 


of this paragraph (whether or not suita- | 


ble for use in such movements, mechan- 
sims, devices, or instruments), 45 per 
centum ad valorem; but this rate shall 
not be applicable to that portion of all 
the parts in the shipmentt which exceeds 
i> value 4 per centum of the value of 


such complete movements, mechaniisms, 


devices, or instruments; 
(2) pillar or bottom plates, or their 
equivalent, shall be subject to one-half 


the amount of duty which would be} 
borne by the complete movement, mech- | 
anism, device, or instrument for which | 


suitable, but in no case shall the duty 
be less than one-half the duty on a move- 
ment, device, mechanism, or instrument 


| of the same siz containing seven jewels; 


(3) each assembly or, sub-assembly 


| (unless dutiable under claue (1) of this 
| subparagraph) consisting of two or more 
| parts or pieces of metal or other mate- 


rial joined or fastened together shall 
be subject to a duty of 3 cents for each 
such part or piece of material, except 
that in the case of jewels the duty shall 
be 9 cents instead instead of 3 cents, and 


|except-that in the case of pillar or bot- 
|tom plates or their equivalent the duty 
|shall be the rate provided 


in clause 
(2) of this subparagraph instead of 3 
cents, and except that in the case of a 


| balance assembly the duty shall be 50 


cents for the assembly instead of 3 cents 
for each part or piece thereof. For the 
purpose of this clause a balance assem- 
bly shal] be an assembly consisting of a 
balance wheel, balance staff, and hair- 
spring, with or without the other parv; 
commercially known as parts of a bal- 
ance assembly. For the purpose of this 
clause bi-metallic balance wheels (not 
part of a balance assembly), and main- 
springs with riveted ends, shll each be 
considered as one part or piece; 


Watch Jewels Taxed 
At 10 Per Cent 


(4) all other parts (except jewels), 
65 per centum ad valorm. 

(d) Jewels, unset, suitable for use in 
any movement, mechanism, device, or in- 
| strument, duitable under this paragraph 
|or paragraph 368, or in any meter or 
compass, 10 per centuta ad valorem. , 

(e) Dials for any of the foregoing, 
|not more than one and seventy one-hun- 
dredths inches wide, imported separately, 
{5 cents each and 45 per centum 
|valorem. Such dials (whether imported 
| separtely or attached to any of the fore- 
going) shall have stamped, cut en- 
graved, cr die sunk, conspicuously and 
indelibly thereon the name of the country 
ot manufacture; «hich marking, if the 


dial is imported attached to any of the 


| foregoing movements, mechanism, de- 
| vices, or instruments, shall be placed on 


|not to be obscured by any part of the 
| case, container, or housing. 


(f) All cases, containers, or housings, 


designed or suitable for the enclosure of 
any of the foregoing movements, mech- 
anisms, devices, or instruments, whether 
{or not containing such movements, 
mechanisms, devices, or instruments, 
and whether finished or unfinished, com- 
| plete or incomplete, except such contain- 
= as are used for shipping purposes, 
only. 

(1) If made of gold or platinum, or a 
combination thereof, 75 cents each and 
45 per centum ad valorem; 

(2) if in part of gold, silver, or plati- 


ditional duty as follows: If having not | 
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num, or wholly or silver, 40 cents each 
and 45 per centum ad valorem; 

(3) if set with precious, semiprecious, 
or imitation precious, or imitation semi- 
precious stones, or if prepared for the 
setting o£ such stones, 4 cénts each and 
45 per centum ad valorem; 

(4) if of base metal or any other mate- 
rial (and not containing gold, silver, or 
platinum) ,20 cents each and 45 per 
centum ad valorem; 

(5) any of the foregoing cases, con- 
tainers, or housings, if colored or enam- 
eled in any manner, shall be subject to 
an additional duty of 15 per centum ad 
valorem. 

(6) parts of any of the foregoing 
cases, containers, or housings, except 
backs, bezels, or centers, 60 per centum 
ad valorem. Backs, bezels, and centers 
if imported unattached or unassembled, 
shall each be subject to the full specific 
duty herein levied on the complete case, 
container, or housing of the same mate- 
rial or materials, and, if colored or en- 
|ameled in any manner, to an additional 
| duty of 15 per centum ad valorem. 

(zg) Any of the foregoing cases, con- 
tainers, or housings, shall have cut, en- 
|graved, or die sunk, congpicuoiusly and 
indelibly on the inside of the back cover, 
the name in full of the manufacturer or 
| purchaser and the name of the country 
/of manufacture. 


| Basis Is Prescribed 


For Measuring Mechanism 

(h) For the purposes of this para- 
graph the width of any movement, mech- 
}anism, device, or instrument, shall be 
|the shortest surface dimension through 
the center of the pillar or bottom.plate, 
or its equivalent, not including in the 
measurement any portion not essential 
to the functioning of the movement, de- 
vice, or instrument. 

(i) For the purposes of this para- 
|graph and paragraph 368 the term 
“jewel” includes substitutes for jewels. 

(j) An article required by this para- 
graph to be marked shall be denied entry 
unless marked in exact conformity with 
the requirement. of this paragraph. 

Par. 368. (a) Clocks, clock movements, 
including lever movements, clockwork 
mechanisms, time-keeping, time-meas- 
uring, or time-indicating mechanisms, de- 
vices, and instruments, synchronous and 
subsynchronous motors of less than one- 
| fortieth of one horsepower valued at not 





or other attachments, and any mecha- 
nism, device, or instrument intended or 
|suitable for measuring time, distance, 
| speed, or fares, or the flowage of water, 
or gas, or similar uses, or for regulating, 
|indicating, or controlling the speed of 
|arbors, drums, disks, or similar uses, or 
| for recording or indicating time, or for 
recording, indicating, or performing any 
| operation or function at a predetermined 
time or times, and the clockwork mech- 
| anisms contained im any electrical device, 
| all the above (except the articles enumer- 
|ated and described in paragraph 367), 
whether or not in cases, containers, or 
housings: 

(1) If valued at not more than $1.10 
each, 55 cents each; valued at more than 
|$1.10 but not more than $2.25 each, $1 
each; valued at more than $2.25 but not 
|more than $5 each, $1.50 each; valued at 
|more than $5 but not more than $10 
jeach, $3 each; valued,at more than $10 
each, $4.50 each; 

(2) any of the foregoing shall be sub- 
| ject to an additional duty of 65 per 
}centum ad valorem; 
| (3) any of the foregoing containing 
| jewels or substitutes therefor shall be 
| subject to an additional cumulative duty 
of 25 cents for each such jewel or sub- 
stitute. 

(b) All the foregoing shall have cut, 
| engraved, or die sunk, conspicuously and 
indelibly on the most visible part of the 
front or back plate: The name of the 
country of manufacture; the name of 
the magpfacturer or purchaser; and the 
|number of jewels, if any.. If such mark- 
}ings are in whole or in part sufficiently 
similar to the trade name or trade-mark 
of an established American manufac- 
turer as to be liable to decieve the user 
in the United States, entry thereof shall 
be denied, if such trade name or trade- 
mark has been-placed on file with the 
collector of customs. 


| Rates Proposed 
For Parts of Clocks 


(c) Parts for any of the foregoing 
shall be dutiable as follows: 

(1) Parts (except plates provided for 
in clause (2) of this subparagraph, and 
jewels) imported in the same shipment 
with complete movements, mechanisms, 
devices, or instruments, provided for in 
subparagraph (a) of this paragraph 
(whether or not suitable for use in such 
movements, mechanisms, devices, or in- 
| struments), 45 per centum ad valorem; 
but this clause of this subparagraph shall 
not be applicable to that portion of all 
the parts in the shipment which exceeds 
in value 142 per centum of the value of 
such complete movements, mechanisms, 
devices or instruments; 

(2) a plate suitable for dssembling 
thereon the clock-work mechanism con- 











stituting or contained in any of the fore- | 


going movements, mechanisms, devices, 
or instruments, shall be subject to one- 
half the amount of duty which would 
be borne by the complete movement, 
mechanism, device, or instrument for 
which suitable. If such plate is suitable 
for two or more movements, mechan- 
isms, devices, or instruments dutiable at 
different rates, the duty on such plate 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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Railroad Extensions | American Participation in Development 
Of Railways in Manchuria Is Reviewed 


Ur 


ged in New Mexico 


To Serve Oil F ields Policy Directed to Maintenance of 


Plans of Texas-New Mexico 
And South Plains & Sante 
Fe Recommended for 
Approval of I. C. C. 
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the oil fields to the south, where little 
or no farming is possible. Much of the 
traffic between the two regions would 
probably be carried by trucks. 

The T.-N. M. is preferred over the 
Santa Fe by the greater part of the 
livestock and agricultural interests of 
Lea County, chiefly on the ground that 
it would improve their access to Fort 
Worth, El Paso, and California. This 
preference appears to be influenced to 
some extent by the desire ior a rail- 
road to compete with the Santa Fe, which 
= the lines that are now most acces- 
sible. 


Interest of State of New Mexico. 

| About one-third of the Iand in Lea 
| County is owned by the State of New 
| Mexico, which is interested in leasing its 
|lands for grazing, oil production, and 
potash mining. The Commissioner 0 
oon Lands of New Mexico has filed a 
brief in favor of the T.-N. M. 
The evidence concerning the prospec- 
| tive mining of potash is somewhat in- 
definite, and it is not clear that the T.-N. 
M, would be more useful than the Santa 
Fe in this connection, but the T.-N. M. 
would reach more of the State’s land. 

In general the testimony for Loving- 
ton favors the T.-N. M., although both 
lines are desired. Some of the local wit- 
nesses called by the Santa Fe testified 
that that company’s line would serve 
better the country north of Hobbs, and 
that the T.-N. M. would serve better the 
country from Hobbs south. The testi- 
mony for the oil interests is divided, 
favoring the Santa Fe on the whole. 

The greater part of the material and 
supplies used in developing the Lea 
County oil field would come from the 
north and east, and the Santa Fe would 
provide the most direct line to all points 
in those directions, except from the ex- 
treme southern part of Lea County. 


Movement of Livestock. 


Most of the livestock from Lea County 
now goes north and east over the Santa 
Fe. If the T.-N. M.’s proposed exten- 
sion were built, a greater portion might 





are increasing in importance as mar- 
kets, but there is nothing to indicate 
that the main movement would be di- 
verted to the south. Most of the stocker 
and feeder cattle now shipped to Fort 
Worth are not absorbed by that mar- 
ket, but move on to pastures and mar- 
kets further north. 

A direct connection with the cities of 
the Panhandle-Plains country, especially 
Amarillo and Lubbock, would be a great 
advantage to Lea County and shouid tend 
to promote its agricultural development. 
These cities are nearer than any others 
of equal importance. They are in the 
natural line of movement between Lov- 
ington and all points north and east, and 
have advantages as rail centers and valu- 
able facilities for handling cotton and 
grain produced in-Lea County. 


Short Line to Texas Ports. 

Lubbock is on the shortest line of 
movement to the Texas gulf ports, and 
provides two competing routes to Fort 
Worth. The Santa Fe extension would 
permit the full development of the coun- 
try between Seagraves and Lovington, 
and would serve best the country north 
and east of Lovington. 

The Santa Fe has promoted greatly 
the development of the Panhandle- 
Plains region by the construction of new 
lines, and contends that its work as a 
pioneer should be allowed to reap its 
natural reward. There is no reasonable 
doubt that, either now or soon, its line 
| should be extended into Lea County. 

Lea County comprises an area almost 
as large as the State of Connecticut, 
which area is without any railroads. 
The absence of rail facilities has pre- 
vented the development of its large nat- 
ural resources. 

It appears desirable that the T.-N. M. 
should be permitted to extend its line, 
as proposed, to fulfill its original pur- 
pose, and for other reasons above stated. 
This would also protect the investment 
in its present line. 

Access to North and East. 

The construction of both lines to Lov- 
ington would give access to the north 
! and east, and also to the T. & P. on the 
south, which should be of advantage in 
the development of the territory. This 
would make unnecessary the construction 
of the Santa Fe’s proposed branch. 

While the full development of the ter- 
ritory will require time, both parent 
| companies, in the meantime, will profit 
| from the long line-haul which they will 
secure on the traffic developed by the 
extensions. 

Three Findings Proposed. 

Upon the facts presented the Com- 
mission should find: 

1.—That the present and future public 
convenience and necessity require the 
construction by the T.-N. M. of the ex- 
tension of its railroad from its present 
terminus on the Texas-New Mexio State 
line in a northerly and northwesterly di- 
rection to Lovington, all in Lea County, 
N. Mex., as described in its application 
in Finance Docket No. 7284. 

_2.—That the present and future pub- 
| lie convenience and necessity require 
| the constructior. by the South Plains & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. of the extension 
ofits line from Seagraves to Loving- 
ton, in Gaines County, Tex., and Lea 
County, N. Mex., as described in its ap- 
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move to Fort Worth and El Paso, which | 


Open Door, Says 


Specialist of Department of State. 


American participation in the 
development of transportation in 
Manchuria, as an evidence of the 
interest of the United States in the 
solution of Manchurian railway 
problems was reviewed by the chief 
of the Far Eastern division, Stan- 
ley K. Hornbeck, of the Department 
of State, in an address before the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics. 

Publication of the address was be- 
gun in the issue of Sept. 4, the in- 
stallment closing with a statement 
by the then Secretary of State, 
Charies Evans Hughes, made at the 
meeting, Jan. 18, 1922, of the Com- 
mittee on the Pacific and the Far 
East of the Washington conference. 

The full text of the conclusion of 
Mr. Hughes’ statement with the 
ee of the address, fol- 
ows: 


“He stated that the United States Gov- 
ernment Lad no interest whatever in the 
ownership and had no desire to secure 
control. It wished merely to do anything 
within its power to promote the proper 
conduct of that road, as one of the great- 

ree instrumentalities of commerce in the 
ast. 


| ' 

“The subject was so difficult, there 
were so many different angles that had 
to be carefully considered, and the proj- 
ect and the relations of both Russia and 
China to it were such that he did not 
think, speaking for himself personally, 
that the matter could profitably be dis- 
cussed in the committee at that time. It 
seemed to him that such a discussion 
would almost necessarily involve a de- 
tailed consideration of history and of 
documents and interests without dealing 
with the point of the immediate require- 
ments by reasons of the existing condi- 
tions in that part of the East. 


“The chairman therefore suggested 
that a subcommittee of experts be ap- 
pointed, drawn from technical advisers 
of the various delegations, or with such 
representatives of the powers as might 
be deemed fitting by each, to consider 
at once whether there was anything that 
could be done at this conference which 
would aid in promoting the efficiency of 
that railroad and its proper manage- 
ment. His thought was that these ex- 
jperts * * * could, by interchange of 
views, bring before the committee, if 
‘anything were practicable, something 
|concrete far more readily than could be 
developed in a discussion now. This, of 
course, would not preclude any discus- 
sion later, in the light of such report 
as the subcommittee might make.” 

This procedure was adopted. 


In the “report of the subcommittee 
of technical advisers on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway,” presented on Jan. 
23, 1922, we find the following: 

“The Chinese Eastern Railway being 
|an indispensable factor in the economic 
development of Siberia, as well as 
northern Manchuria, and constituting an 
essential link in a transcontinental rail- 
way system of international importance, 
the nations represented at this confer- 
ence are interested in its preservation, 
its efficient operation, and its mainte- 
nance as a free avenue of commerce, 
open to the citizens of all countries 
without favor or discrimination. 

“The status of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway is determined by the contract 
concluded in 1896 between China and 
the Russo-Chinese (Russo-Asiatic) Bank 
and the contract concluded in 1898 be- 
tween China and the Chinese Eastern 
Railway Company, and subsequent con- 
tracts between China and that company. 
The necessary funds for its construction 
were furnished by the Russian govern- 
ment and it was built under the diret- 
tion and supervision of that govern- 
ment, acting through the Chinese East- 
ern Railway Company. The railway is 
in effect the property of the Russian 
government. China has certain ultimate 
reversionary rights which are provided 
for in the original contract of 1896, 


| Temporary Operation 
|Of Railways Arranged 
| “The absence of a recognized Russian 
government since 1917 has made impera- 
tive, for some time past, certain meas- 
ures providing for the preservation and 
continued operation of the railway. 
Early in 1919 as a consequence of as- 
sistance which had been given to Russia 
at her request in the operation of the 
entire trans-Siberian system, including 
the Chinese Eastern Railway—certain 
powers, which are represented at this 
conference, undertook to continue this 
assistance upon definite terms. An 
agreement was concluded in January, 
1919, between the United States and 
Japan, under the terms of which China, 
France, Great Britain and Italy subse 
quently cooperated. 
purpose of the arrangement’ thu 
brought about was explicitly declared 
to be the temporary operation of the 
railways in question, with a view to their 
ultimate return to those in interest with- 
out the impairing of any existing rights. 
“The trusteeship thus assumed con- 
tinues in force. Changes which have in- 
tervened since 1919 render necessary 
readjustments in its mode of operation. 





| plication in Finance Docket No, 74138. 

8.—That the present and future public 
convenience and necessity is not shown 
to require the construction by the South 
Plains & Santa Fe RailWay Co. of a 
branch line -f railroad extending south- 
erly from its proposed extension in Lea 
County, N. Mex., and that that part of 
its application in Finance Docket No. 
passe which requests authority therefor 
| should be denied. 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) } 


Chicago, 
July 


1929 

13,390,070 
1,503,068 
13,132,326 
1,925,846 
2,272,006 
4,416,227 
9,296,172 
3,836,154 
676,669 
1,070 
3,158,415 
2,557,351 
7,548.02 

70.8 


Freight revenue ...+se+e.4. 
Passenger revenue ... 
Total opef. rev. ... 
Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenance of equipment. 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad ... 
Taxes .... “a%eKs 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
‘Net after rents .......+0. 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ...sseseve 


‘ 


Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Seven Months 
1928 1929 1928 
9,617,829 60,692,277 57,085,118 
1,650,454 


1 
1,202,910 
182,477 


Western Pacific Railroad 
July Seven Months 
929 1928 1929 1928 
1,252,428 17,871,477 17,072,661 
192,199 


828,382 879,573 


10,843,769 11,070,995 
12,271,459 79,025,923 
1,679,895 11,040,311 
2,281,568 15,708,290 
4,212,839 29,118,463 
8,748,343 60,772,785 
3,528,116 18,253,138 
667,953 4,815,805 
3,417 17,852 
2,851,746 13,419,481 
2,306,911 10,171,243 
7,565.64 7,561.90 
71.3 76.9 


74,770,128 
10,160,859 
14,906,403 
27,410,299 
56,496,453 
18,273,675 
4,486,774 
38,312 
13,748,589 
10,795,527 
7,567.56 
75.6 


1,544,551 
324,090 
276,986 
490,288 

1,257,884 
286,717 
103,890 

32 
182,795 
210,876 

1,051.78 
81.4 
*Deficit. 


1,610,934 
400,156 
281,670 
530,340 

1,396,016 
214,918 

94,714 

j 20 

120,184 

133,466 

1,050.60 
86.7 


9,375,145 
1,913,244 
1,895,215 
8,383,202 
8,155,818 
1,219,327 
713,477 
878 
504,972 
902,754 
1,051.78 
87.0 


8,603,617 
2,230,008 
1,798,037 
3,246,947 
8,153,264 
450,353 
666,044 
756 
216,447 








The fundamental 





“The three principal problems are: 
1, finance; 2, operation; and 3, police. 

“1, As to the first, it is to be observed 
that funds will be obtainable from bank- 
ers and other outside sources only if 
suitable conditions are established for 
the economical operation of the railway 
and if the funds provided are to be ex- 
pended under adequate supervision. A 
suitable manner of providing suc: super- 
vision, in the opinion of the committee, 
would be to establish at Harbin a finance 
committee, to consist of one representa- 
tive each of the powers represented at 
the conference (so far as they might 
care to participate). This committee 
would replace the s»-called ‘nterallied 
committee now established at Vladivo- 
stok and the so-called technical board at 
Harbin. It should 2xercise general finan- 
cial control and be entrusted with the 
exercise of the trusteeship which was «s- 
sumed in 1919 and which cannot be re- 
linquished until the general recognition 
by the powers of a Russian govern- 
ment. 

“2. As to operation, in order to disturb 
as little as possible the normal situation, 
‘his should, in the opinion of the sub- 
committee, be left in the hands of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway Company, the 
finance committee not to interfere with 
the technical operation of the railway, 
except so far as may be necessary to 
meet the conditions stated in the first 
sentence of paragraph 1. 


Means of Protecting 
Property Are Suggested 


“3. The protection of the railway prop- 
erty and the maintenance of public order 
within the railway zone are of funda- 
mental importance. In order to assure 
these, it is necessar to provide a de- 
pendable and effective police force or gen- 
darmerie. As the railway zone _ lies 
within Chinese territory, this could be 
made to consist, if China so desired of 
Chinese; but it would be essential, in the 
opinion of the subeommittee, that—as a 
temporary and exceptional measure, jus- 
tified alike by existing conditions and the 
precedent of a Russian guard—this police 
or gendermerie shouid be paid by and 
remain under the control of the finance 
committee, as this bo’y would be respon- 
sible under the trusteeship for the 
preservation of the property of the rail- 
way and the mainterance of conditions 
suitable to unhampered operation. 


Better Railroad Management 


Asked in Return for Protection 

At the sixth plenary session of the 
conference on Feb, 4, 1922, there were 
adopted two’ resolutions regarding the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. The first was 
approved by the nine powers including 
China. It reads: 

“Resolved, That the preservation of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway for those 
in interest requires that better protec- 
tion be given to the railway and the per- 
sons engaged in its operation and use; a 
more careful selection of personnel to 
secure efficiency of service, and a more 
economical use of funds to prevent waste 
of the property. 

“That the subject should immediately 
be dealt with through the proper diplo- 
matic channels.” 

The second was approved by the pow- 
ers other than China, and it reads: 

“The powers other than China, in 
agreeing to the resolution regarding the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, reserve the 
right to insist hereafter upon the respon- 
sibility of China for performance or non- 
performance of the obligations towards 
the foreign stockholders, bondholders and| 
creditors of the Chinese Eastern Railway | 
Company which the powers deem to re- 
sult from the contracts under which the 
railroad was built and the action of 
China thereunder and the obligations 
which they deem to be in the nature of a 
trust resulting from the exercise of 
power by the Chinese government over 
the possession and administration of the 
railroad.” 

The facts with regard to the Siberian 
expedition and the inter-allied adminis- 
tration of the railways are clearly in- 
dicative, I think, of the sense of fiduciary 
obligation with which the American Gov- 
ernment participated in the temporary 
administration of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. 


America Recognized Need 


For Chinese Eastern Railway 

The Russian Railway Service Corps 
was created at the instance of Russia. 
The chairman of the interallied com- 
mittee was a Russian. When the United 
States agreed to participate in the send- 
ing of. expeditionary forces, it stated 
the purpose of the expedition and de- 
clared itself in definite opposition to a 
military intervention. hen it con- 
ceived that the objectives of the expedi- 
tion had been accomplished, it promptly 
withdrew its forces. At the Washing- 
ton conference it advanced and spon- 
sored the idea that, in the absence of a 
single and recognized Russian govern- 
ment, and, in the absence therefore from 
the conference of representatives of 
Russia “the protection of Russian in- 
terests must devolve as 4 moral trustee- 
ship on the whole conference.”” Concern- 
ing the Chinese Eastern Railway, Mr. 
Hughes declared that, “So far as_ the 
United States was concerned, there was 
but one interest and that was that the 
railroad should be maintained as an 
artery of commerce, with free oppor- 
tunity to all and unfair discrimination 
against none.” The United States Gov- 
ernment “wished merely to do anything 
within its power to promote the proper 
conduct of that road, as one of the 
greatest instrumentalities of commerce 
in the East.” To one of the resolutions 
adopted by the conference, all of the 
nine powers represented, including China, 
became parties; to the other, all of the 
nine except China. The latter of these 
resolutions called attention to the re- 
sponsibilities of China, in her admin- 
istration of the railway, toward obliga- 
tions which the others “deemed to be in 
the nature of a. trust.” 

The full text of the statement 
concerning action taken in connec- 
tion with the controversy which de- 
veloped in July, 1929, between 
China and Russia, will be printed 
in the issue of Sept. 6. 





Tables of monthly earn- 
ings of railways will be 
found on pages 7 and 8. 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 4 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No, 20541.—Standard Hardwood Lumber Co, 

v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co, et al.. De- 

cided Aug. 19, 1929, 

Shipments of lumber, in carlogds, from 
points in Arkansas, Indiana and Illinois, 
milled in transit at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
forwarded to East Pittsburgh, Pa., found 
misrouted. Rates charged found applicable 
over the route of movement. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 20418.—Spikes Brothers et al. v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. 
Decided July 31, 1929. 

Interstate rates on broom corn, in car- 
loads, from certain points in Oklahoma and 
from Darrouzett and Gaylord, Tex., to Dal- 
las, Fort Worth, Grand Prairie and Round 
Rock, Tex., prior to July 14, 1928, found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No, 20355.—Equitable Paper Bag Company, 
Inc., v. New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. et al. Decided Aug. 19, 1929, 
Rates on wrapping paper, in carloads, 

from Holyoke, Mass., and Rumford, Me., 

to Bushwick Station, L. I. N. Y¥,, found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 20317.—Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. et al. 
Decided Aug. 19, 1929. 

Rate on pulpboard, in carloads, from Big 
Island, Va., to Atlanta, Ga., found unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial. Reasonable 
and nonprejudicial rate prescribed. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

38277.—Fresh meats, packing-house prod- 

ucts and other articles loaded in peddler 
cars, from Illinois and Indiana points to 

Kentucky and West Virginia destinations. 

Decided Aug. 20, 1929, 

Proposed cancellation of rates on fresh 
meats, packing-house products, and other 
articles, in peddler cars, from Illinois and 
Indiana points to destinations on branch 
lines of Chesapeake & Ohio, diverging from 
its main line at Catlettsburg, Ky., and Bar- 
boursville, W. Va.,/found not justified. Sus- 
pended schedules ordered canceled and pro- 
ceeding discontinued. 





Calendar 
—of' the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
8321 and First, Second and Third Sup- 
plements.—Grain and grain products, 
carloads, transited at St. Louis, Mo., 
and reshipped to Central and Eastern 
points. Hearing assigned for Sept. 6, 
St. Louis, Mo. Examiner Mattson, con- 
celled, 

No. 22415.—Wichita Falls Chamber of 
Commerce on behalf of the Empire 
Paper Co. v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
Railway, et al. Hearing assigned for 
Sept. 6, Wichita Falls, Tex., Examiner 
Weems, postpaned, 

No. 22328—Simmons Co, v. Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Co. et al. Hear- 
ing assigned for Sept, 16, at New York, 
Examiner Koebel, cancelled. 

Finance Docket No. 7737.—Application 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 
for authority to construct a branch line 
of railroad in Washington County, 
Assigned for hearing Sept. 16, at Wasi 
fogton, D. C., Asistant Director Burn-~- 
side, 

No. 22425.—Traffic Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce of Mitchell v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al. 
Hearing assigned for Sept. 20, at Mitch- 
ell, S. Dak., Examiner Fleming, can-. 
celled; reassigned for Sept. 16, Rapid 
City, S. Dak. Examiner Fleming. 

No. 22413.—Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 
Vv. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
et al. Hearing assigned for Sept. 6, at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Hxaminer Brennan, 
cancelled; reassigned for Sept. 21, New 
Orleans, La., Examiner McCord. 


Louisville & Nashville 
Asks Permit to Sell Bonds 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad, in 
an application filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, made public on 
Sept. 3, Finance Docket No. 7809, asks 
authority to procure authentication and 
delivery of $9,779,000 of first and refund- 
ing mortgage 4’ per cent bonds, Series 
C, to reimburse its treasury for expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments, 


August Output of Mints 
Totaled 38,383,000 Coin# 


Mints of the United States produced 
a total of 38,383,000 coins in August, 
according to figures made public Sept. 
4 by the Bureau of the Mint. The value 
of the August coinage was $1,582,950, 
and consisted of 600,000 half-dollars, 1,- 
432,000 quarter-dollars, 3,180,000 dimes, 
6,881,000 nickels and 26,290,000 pennies. 
No gold or foreign coins were struck 
off during the month, according to Bu- 
reau’s records. 


TAT service 


extended to 
San Franciseo 


; "TL Hedton plane- 
train, coast-to-coast 
service of Transconti- 
nental Air Tr 
Inc. * now ner 
San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. TAT sched- 
ules allow transfer of 
ers to and from 
addux air liners at 
Bakersfield, Calif. The 
Maddux-Bakersfield- 
Frisco trip is one of the 
most beautiful and suc- 
cessful in America—a 
ing companion to 
TAT —utmostin relia- 
ble, comfortable speed. 


Get detailed information, fares, 
ete., regarding TAT Coast-to 
Coast 48-hour service, or inters 
mediate service, from Pennsyle 
vania or Santa Fe Railroads, 
Calif. or authorized travel bureaux, 


“The Airway 
Linkied” of te 
road carnes TAT 
Port Columbus, 
Ohio, the TAT east- 
em flying terminus, 


a private carrier. 


COAST to COAST by PLANE and TRAIN 
—————_—_—_—_—_—— 
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Banking 
Formal Report Made 









THE 


‘Discount Rates 


Active Demand for Credit Prevailed 


To Senate on Bill | In Seventh Reserve District in August 


For Tariff Revision 


Data Sought on Financial 


Condition of Corpora- Active de 


mand for credit prevailed in 


: ° the seventh “(Chicago) Federal reserve 
tions Asking Duty district during the past month, and com- 
Revision. mercial loans as well as those on securi- 


———_—__— ties were in greater volume than a month 
[Continued from Page 1.] |ago, according to the monthly business 
joint resolution was necessary to obtain! and financial review just issued by the 
a stispension of the law, and asserted! Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

that there would be ample time for the| Sections of the review dealing with 
House, which. meets Sept. 23, to pass finances follow in full text: 


the resolution. A well sustained demand for funds is 


“We want the full details, which can- | Z i 
; : aid 7 |reported in many banking centers of the 
not be obtained without a suspension of | district, accompanied in some cities by 


the law by joint Congressidnal action, hie t 2 

declared Mr. Blaine.” “There will be | 8, in yo le gr emeiegt elg 
plenty of time for the House to act on/| 3 
my resolution before we 
the schedules in the bill.” 


Resolution Presented. 
Senator Smoot made his report to the | 





{ 


those on securities are in greater volume 
get down to| in the district as a whole than a month 
ago. Rates in Chicago are quoted at 6 
'to 7 per cent for over-the-counter accom- 
modations and 6% to 7 per cent on col- 
Senate immediately after a quorum call |!ateral. Commercial loans have shown 
which revealed that 65 Senators were |°oMsiderable expansion the past month, 
present. He submitted at the same time a| #8 is true likewise of security loans, al- 
resolution directing the printing of 5,000 |though the latter decreased in volume 
additional copies vf the bill as reported 2bout the middle of August. 
by the Committee. 


had not been admitted to the executive | during the calendar month of July was 
sessions of the mapority when the bil! |6.29 per cenit, compared with 6.22 in 
was framed, Senator Simmons announced |June and 5,46 per cent in July, 1928. 
that there will be no minority report or |The prevailing rate in Detroit on cus- 
bill. |tomers’ commercial 
“That does not :aezn that we are not | week ended Aug. 15 was 6 per cent. 
thoroughly opposed to the bill,” he as-; On Aug. 21 the volume of bills and 


The average rate earned on loans and| 
Recalling that the Committee minority | discounts by six large banks in Chicago 


loans during the| 


Monthly Review Shows Commercial Loans to Have Been 
In Greater Volume Than in July. 


| packing-house products, machinery, cot- 
| ton, coffee, merchandise, artificial silk, 
electrical refrigerators, lumber, furs, 
steel, wood pulp, coal, raw silk, precious 
stones, logs, and woolen goods, Rates 
changed little from July 17 and closed 


jon Aug. 14 at 5% per cent for 30- to 
90-day paper to 5% and 5% for maturi- 
| ties of 120 to 180 days. Aug, 14 hold- 
ings exceeded those of the preceding 
month by 27.4 per cent and were 53.0 
per cent above a year ago. 

July transactions in bankers’ accept- 
ances of the 14 reporting banks in the 


Commercial loans as well a8\seventh Federal reserve district totaled 


in excess of the preceding month and 
were much heavier than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1928: The volume 
| cf bills accepted by these banks increased 
| 88.8 and 208.4 per cent in the respective 
comparisons, and sales expanded 49.4 
and 376.3 per cent, while purchases ag- 
gregated 13.9 per cent larger than in 
June. Individually, however, four of the 
banks recorded a decline in acceptances 
and a majority of banks reporting pur- 
chases showed a recession in this item 
from the preceding month. Acceptances 
reported for the first half of August by 
three Chicago banks were 9.6 per cent 
smaller than for the corresponding weeks 
of Juiy; bills were drawn for grain, 
| packing-house products, coffee, copper, 
cotton, machinery, furs, iron, tea, pho- 

























































































































































































serted, explaining that the minority will 
offer various amendments at the proper 
time. 

The report of the bill to the Senate 


followed a meeting o2 the full member- | 


ship ‘of the Finance Committee earlier 
in the day for the purpose of voting on 
the revised measure. 
announced following this session that the 
vote had been 11 to 8 in favor of re- 
porting the measure as amended by the 
majority and that the division had been 
along strictly party lines. Five m»mbers 
voted by proxy. These were: For, Sena- 
tors Edge (Rep.), of New Jersey, Sack- 
ett (Rep.), of Kentucky, Bingham 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, and Keyes (Rep.), 
of New Hampshire; against, Senator 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahorra. 

“There was little discussion,” ex- 
plained Mr. Smoot foilowirg the meet- 
ing. “The minority~ expressed them- 
selves in favor of disposing of the tariff 
bill at the special session.” _ 

It was stated orally by another Com- 
mittee member that the motion to report 
the bill favorably had been made in the 
Committee by Senator Watson, who in 
addition to being the majority leader is 
ranking majority member of the Fi- 
nance Committee. This motion was sus- 
tained after a substitute proposal by 
Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, that the whole Committee take up 
the bill item by item, was defeated on 
a party vote. 

Publicity Motion Defeated. 


Senator Harrison then moved that the 
(jecors of all votes among the majority 
"XCommittee members taken when they 

were writing the bill in closed session, 
be printed in the Congressional Record. 

This motion was defeated by a vote of 
10 to 9, with Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan, voting with the minority, 
it was stated. - 

Several amendments relating to fresh 

fruits and vegetables were offered on 
the floor by Senator Trammell (Dem.), 
of Florida. On celery, lettuce and cab- 
bage, Mr. Trammell seeks a rate of 2 
cents a pound instead of 50 per cent ad 
valorem. On eggplant and cucumbers 
he opposes the seasonal reduction of 
from 8 to % cents a pound. On beans, 
not specially provided for, green or un- 
ripe, Mr. Trammell’s amendments would 
restore the House rate of 3% cents a 
pound, reduced to % cent by the Finance 
Committee. On grapefruit he asks the 
return from 1 cent to the 1%-cent 
House rate and on limes from 1 cent to 
the 2-cent House rate. On pineapples, 
Mr. Trammell seeks an increase from 35 
cents to 60 cents a crate. 

_ The 2ainority held a short meeting fol- 
lowing the full Committee meeting at 
which the procedure to be.followed was 
discussed. Senator Thomas, who has an- 

ounced he will propose a resolution to 

Strict tariff revision to agricultural and 

related products,’ was absent. It was 
stated orally by one of the minority 
that there will be no dilatory tactics 
from his group Tegarding the bill. He 
expressed the opinion, already announced 
by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts, that the best procedure would’ 
be to go through the bill taking up every 
section, rather than to attempt to re- 
commit the measure with restricting di- 
rections to the Finance Committee. 

The so-called Progressive bloc of the 

majority party held its second meeting 
Sept. 4, and it was decided to support 
the moves initiated by Senators Sim- 
mons and Blaine to obtain financial in- 
formation regarding petitioners for tar- 
iff relief, Whether the Simmons or Blaine 
method of obtaining this information is 
preferred was not disclosed it was stated 
orally by a member of the group, though 
some feel that while the Simmons plan 
would more easily secure the informa- 
tion, it would not permit Senators to use 
it on the floor. 
_ While the so-called Progresswe bloc 
Coe ter rnined to do everything possible 
t0Xhold tariff revision to agriculture, it 
Was said that some of the group are 
studying the plan of Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, for striking out 
all the bill, except the agricultural 
schedules, particularly with reference to 
its parliamentary status, before the bloc 
will commit itself to this method of ap- 
proach. 
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Text of Resolution. 
The Blaine resolution follows in full 
text: 
Resolved, etc., That during the pend- 
ency of the tariff bill before Congress, 
all returns of income taxes of corpora- 


securities held by the Federal Reserve | "°graphs and pianos, coal, silk, nuts, and 
| Bank of Chicago totaled $159,381,000, as} large list of miscellaneous commodi- 
|compared with $135,539,000 on July 24) ties. Holdings gained 24.8 per cent* on 
and $196,115,000 on Aug. 22, 1928, Loans |July 31 over the preceding period and 
to member banks displayed an upward | Were 181.3 per cent above last year; 
trend during the three weeks following | Portfolios contained, 83.5 per cent fewer 


Senator Smoot | 





Aug. 14 against $101,920,000 


declined to $121,926,000. This 
|sponding date in 1928. 
Government securities on Aug. 21 in- 
creased about $2,000,000 over a month 
previous, aggregating $25,978,000. Fed- 
eral reserve notes in circulation on this 
date amounted to $330,416,000 showing 


July. 24 and comparing with $278,17 


7,000 
on Aug. 22 last year. a 


August Loans Increase 
In Chicago District 


Reflecting the active demand for 
credit prevalent in the seventh district, 
loans and discounts for reporting mem- 
ber banks on Aug. 14 aggregated $2,- 
694,242,000, representing a rise of about 
$75,000,000 since the middle of July and 
of more than $100,000,000 since the first 
reporting date of that month, July 3, 
when $2,585,366,000 was reported. While 
the bulk of this expansion is attributa- 
ble to increased security and commercial 
loans in Chicago,-Detroit and other se- 
lected cities are also factors in the rising 
trend. Investment holdings of reporting 
member banks are lower than at the 
middle of July, $683,727,000 on Aug. 14 
comparing with $691,114,000 July 17. 
Demand deposits have moved upward in 
recent weeks, although a decrease from 
Aug. 7 was shown Aug. 14 when $1,915,- 
| 391,000 was reported as against $1,937,- 
333,000 on the first named date; on July 
17 the aggregate had been $1,876,534,000. 
Time deposits of $1,261,081,000 on Aug. 
14 marked a gain of nearly $30,000,000 
over the preceding week and compared 
with $1,228,115,000 July 17. , 

Commercial paper sales in the Middle 
West increased 43.6 per cent in July 
over the preceding month and decreased 
9.3 per cent from a year ago, according 
to a compilation for nine reporting deal- 
ers. Individually, however, four dealers 
experienced an expansion over 1928 and 
| two concerns showed a recession in vol- 
ume from June. Supplies were better 
than a month previous and averaged fair 
to good; demand improved also and 
ranged between steady and strong. The 
sales of four Chicago dealers aggre- 
gated less during the first half of Au- 
gust than in the corresponding weeks 
of the preceding month, with a recession 
in the ‘supply of paper as well as in de- 
mand. July selling rates were 6 per 
cent for low and generally 6% per cent 
for high, although a little, paper moved 
at 6% per cent; the customary charge 
ranged between 6 and 6% per cent. Quo- 
tations opened on Aug. 15 at 6 per cent 
for low and 6 to 6% per cent for high, 
and‘averaged about 6 to 6% per cent. 
The July 81 outstandings of five dealers 
were 4.8 per cent greater than at the 
close of the preceding month and 17.3 
per cent smaller than last year; out- 
standings of 23 firms in the United 
States aggregated $265,000,000, com- 
pared with $274,000,000 on June 29. 


Banks Accept Larger 
Number of Bills 


The operations of five dealers\in the 
Chicago open bill market averaged*on a 
weekly basis 12.6 per cent heavier in 
quantity of purchases and 87.2 per cent 
smaller in volume of sales from July 18 
to Aug.'14 than in the preceding period, 
and expanded 277.7 and 181.0 per cent, 
respectively, over a year ago. Receipts 
from other offices declined 77.8 per cent 
in the comparison with those of June 
13 to July !7, but were 49.0 per cent 
larger than last year; shipments to other 
offices increased 43.8 per cent over the 
preceding’ month and 529.8 per cent over 
those of corresponding period of 1928. 
Dealers reported a fair to very good 
supply of bills, with demand rather light. 
Preference centered en 90 and 60-day 
maturities. Acceptances covered grain, 











tions, and all papers, schedules, and re- July 
ports filed therewith or relating thereto, 1929 
shall be available to each member of | Freight revenue ..... eeeee 9,208,177 
Congress and the Committees thereof, for | Passenger revenue ...... + 1,188,046 
their inspection and examination and use, | Total oper. rev. .....-.- +» 11,644,395 1 
in the consideration of said tariff bill; | Maintenance of way ...... 2,144,056 
and it is further provided that any | Maintenance of equipment. 1,734,889 
member of Congress or a Committee | Transportation expenses .. 3,188,139 
thereof may designate in writing any | Total expenses incl. other - 7,717,005 
person or persons to inspect and examine | Net from railroad ........ 3,827,390 
any of said income tax returns, and said | Taxes .. ............. alse 785,822 
papers, schedules and reports, and fur-| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 801 
nish to such member or Committee the | Net after taxes, etc, ...... 3,040,767 
information obtained therefrom. Be it) Net after rents sisle 004 b0's, GOODS 
further resolved, That any law contrary | Aver, miles operated ..... 8,399.84 
to the foregoing provisions .is hereby | Operating ratio ,...+ss++0 66.8 
"or until final disposition of the | 

. 


a decline from the $334,425,000 reported 


Great Northern Railway. 


July 24, aggregating $126,340,000 on|of the originating banks’ own accept- 
on the| ances than a month previous, 
former date. On Aug. 21, however, they |for outstandings was 32.7 per cent 
item | greater than on June 29 and 75.9 per 
amounted to $150,134,000 on the corre-,; cent above a year ago. 


Liability 


July purchases 


The total of | of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


totaled $14,132,581 in contrast to only 
$10,782,955 in June, and the bank had 
$9,481,906 of this class of bills on hand 
| at the end of the month. 


Average Accounts Show 
| Decline in All States 





A considerably expanded volume of | 


payment by «heck in July, as compared 
with June and with July a year ago, was 
shown by the aggregate of debits to in- 
dividual accounts reported by 38 clearing 
houses in the district. A rise of 8.8 per 
cent took place in July as compared wita 
the preceding month, and of. 22.2 pec 
cent over July, 1928. 
cities, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, and 
Indianapolis, increased their total 9.3 
and 23.8 per cent, respectively, in the 
two comparisons. Thirty-four smaller 
reporting centers showed a gain of 4,5 
per cent over the month of June and one 
of 13.3 per cent over July a year ago. 
The city of Chicago reported increases of 
11.2 and 26.7 per cent over June and over 
July, 1928. 


_ The volume of regular savings deposits 
in the seventh Federal reserve district 
totaled 1.8 per cent smaller on Aug. J 
than a month previous, and was accom 
panied by a decrease of 0.3 per cent in 
the number of depositors and of 1.5 pe: 
cent in average accounts, according to a 
compilation for 198 banks. Gains of 2.7 
per centand 1.0 per cent in number of 
accounts and aggregate deposits, respec- 
tively, were recorded over a year ago, 
but average accounts shuwed a decline 
of 1.7 per cent. Slight increases over 
July in the number of accounts in both 
Iowa and Wisconsin were the only ex- 
ceptions in which the individual States 
failed to follow the general trend of the 
district. All States snowed a decline 
from the figures of a year ago in aver- 
age accounts. Individually, almost three 
fourths of the banks reported a decrease 
in deposits from July I, while as com- 
pared with Aug. 1, 1928, 119 of the 
banks registered a gain. 

Bonds.—Little change took place in the 
bond market during July, the situation 
remaining about the same as during re- 
cent months, with a small volume of 
trading, resistance to price increases, and 
general dulires: still prevalent. New 
bond offerings for the period were below 
those of June and a year ago. Prices 
fluctuated little. during July, although in 
the latter pa.t Of the month and the first 
of August, the level in State and mu- 
nicipal issue. sank to approximately: the 
lowest point of the year. The active de- 
mand for convertible issues continues, 





Import Tax to Be Based 
On Retail Cost of Goods 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 

a new test case be brought for a judicial 
construction of the powers given the 
customs authorities in respect to assess- 
ing duties on so-called tourist merchan- 
dise, but Mr. Lowman said he knew 
nothing of such plans. He pointed out 
that if a test case was started it would 
be brought by a private citizen, because 
the Government has no reason to seek 
another interpretation of the law from 
that which it has followed. 


It was the belief that the question 
relative to a new basis of assessing du- 
ties had resulted from the unusual tour- 
ist traffic this year. Officials explained 
that, while they were without official 
records, their advices had indicated that 
a greater number of tourists had been 
abroad this year than ever before. They 
thought it was only natural then that a 
greater number of complaints would 
arise than normally, since, it was said, 
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Anti-Trust Laws 
Retail Operations by Meat Packers 


Viewed as Favorable to Consumers 








Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 4.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency tor the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into | 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at noon today 
for cable transfers payable in the foreign 
currencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belza) 

Bulgaria (lev) ...... 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 
France (franc) .. eS 5 otto dt 
Germany (reichsmark) .... 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) .... ‘ 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
ee. (HOLS). ek cetcs coveted 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
oe og? Sere 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hongkong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai teal) 
China (Mexican dollar) 





14,0756 
13.8952 


7215 


err rere eseseeos 





41.2083 











Finance 





Representatives of Livestoek and Other Farm Interests 


Testify Before Department of Agriculture. 


- 





[Continued from Page 3.] 


modify the decree so as to remove these 
and other restraints it imposes. 

(A report of the hearing, Sept. 8, and 
the full text of memorandum expiaining 
the provisions of the consent decree and 
the petitions for its modification were 
published in the issue of Sept. 4.) 

The change of conditions since the 
first entry of the decree, in 1920, leave 
no doubt but that the packers should be 


)| permitted: to handle other food products 


and engage ‘n the retail sale of meat, 
according to W. I, Drummond, chairman 
of the board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Farm Congress, which nas approxi- 
mately 100,000 members. 


Extension of Activities 


;| Of Packers Is Opposed 


Mr. Drummond, in opening his testi- 
mony before the committee, stated that 
his organization serves principally as a 
clearing house for cooperative and other 
farm associations, and is engaged in the 


ae stan GoRar) ...++: 4116664 study of economic problems affecting the 
peepee veto ete ch as the problem pertainin 
Japan.(yen) ... 46.6268 |farmer, such a e p pe g 


55.8233 
99.3941 
99.9843 
48.4925 
95.3573 | 
11.8602 | 


Singapore (dollar) . 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Pe HCDONDD 5 5 ics.) ckcte ot 
Argentine (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 








Ce MOND 65.0% <5 000 ¢.00 12.0635 
BE, SION) 5c. so sie~ coe 5Sepns 98.0607 
SE. MPS. ov wurde Cees cates 96.3900 
IVE o.oo nies et 52.2500 


Production of Oil 


Total for. July Said to Exceed | 
90,000,000 Barrels. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


July, when the daily average through- 
out of crude petroleum was 2,772,000 


| 


rels in June. - 


Gasoline production again rose to a 
new peak in July, when the daily average 
was 1,221,000 barrels as compared with 
1,187,000 barrels in June. The July 
figure represents an increase over the 
previous year of 15 per cent. The con- 
sumption of gasoline also reached a new 
peak, the daily average indicated do- 
mestic demand for July of 1,189,000 
barrels being an increase over July, 1928, | 
of 13 per cent. Exports of gasoline 
passed 6,000,000 barrels for the first 
time. Stocks of gasoline showed the in- 
fluence of the heavy total demand and 
declined from 41,991,000 barrels on the 
first of the month to 37,880,000 barrels 
on July 31. At the current rate of total 
demand, this figure represents 27 days’ 
supply as compared with 32 days’ supply 
on hand a.month ago and 25 days’ sup- 
ply on hand a year ago, 


Kerosene Production Decreased. 


The daily average production of kero- 
sene decreased but exports also were 
lower and stocks increased. Stocks. of 


gas oil and fuel oil east of California? 


continued to increase rapidly as demand 
remained at a relatively low level. The 
indicated domestic demand for lubricants 
was lower but exports increased and the 
downward trend in stocks was continued. 
The production of wax declined ma- 
terially and the increase in stocks was 
less than for some time. 


The refinery data of this report were 
compiled frém schedules of 346 refineries 
which had an aggregate daily recorded 
crude-oil capacity of 3,430,000 barrels. 
These refineries operated during July at 
81 per cent of their recorded capacity, 
given above, as compared with 343 re- 
fineries operating at 83 per cent of their 
capacity in June. 

All of the leading fields covered reg- 
ularly in the following analysis recorded 
increases in output in July. Daily av- 
erage production in west Texas gained 
31,000 barrels over June and rose above 
400,000 for the first time. The older 
districts of the Greater Seminole area 
continued to hold up well and the new 
production was sufficient to increase the 
daily output to 424,000 barrels from 409,- 
000 barrels in June. The Long Beach 
field showed a slight gain in daily av- 
erage production over June but this re- 
quired more than twice as many comple- 
tions. Production at Santa Fe Springs 
continued to climb to new peaks in July, 
when the daily average amounted to 
262,000 barrels. 


Stocks at Seminole were practically 


| 0. 


to the consent decree. 


Referring first to the question of 
whether the packers should be permitted 
to own or control stockyards, terminal 
railroads, and market publications, Mr. 
Drummond said that “our studies lead 
us to believe that the present system 
f livestock marketing is not satisfac- 
|tory. Neither the packers or the pro- 
| ducers are satisfied.” ; 

The Farm Congress, he said, was still 
|engaged in a study of livestock market- 

° jing, and therefore is opposed at the 
Attains New Record present time, to the abrogation of that 
| portion of the consent decree forbidding 

ownership of stock or other interest in 
stockyards and related businesses. “Our 
position,” the witness said, “will depend 


/on later studies.” 


The arm Congress, however, he said, 
favors the modification of the decree to 
permit the packers to handle other food 
products than meat, and to engage in 
the retailing of meat and related prod- 
ucts. The position of the organization 
has not changed,/ he pointed out, since 
it has repeatedly been calling attention 
to a situation which denies to the pro- 
ducer an outlet for the disposal of his 
products. 

“On the economics of the situation,” 
Mr. Drummond commented, “we fail to 
see why the decree in this respect should 
be continued. Changed conditions leave 
no doubt that the packers should not 
be allowed to handle other food products. 
Our conclusion is that the effect of the 
chain stores on the marketing of meat 
is not good. The quality of meats is 
inferior. The chain stores have their 
place in the economy of things, but their 
tendency is to lessen the consumer’s re- 
gard for meat as a food.” 

It was pointed out that the packers 
now have no opportunity “to follow 
through” as have many other lines of 
industry, notably in the sale of gasoline 
and oils. “If the packers were permitted 
to follow through and establish retail 
meat markets,” in the opinion of Mr. 
Drummond, “it would be much better for 
the consumer.” 

“We are not here as champions of the 
packers,” he pointed out, “but look purely 
to the economics of the situation.” 

F. E. Mollin, of the National Live- 
stock Association, who testified on Sept. 
3. called the committee’s attention to 
his receipt of messages from the Mon- 
tana Stockgrowers Association and the 
Colorado Stockgrowers Association fa- 
voring the modification of the consent 
decree. “These show the great interest 
the western associations have in the mat- 
ter, though their views have not been 
solicited,” he said. 


Low Lamb Consumption 
Is Problem of Stockmen 


The producers of lambs face a rrob- 
lem of increasing the demand by the 
public for lamb meat as a food, the com- 
mittee was told by N. C. Warren, di- 
rector of the Célorado-Nebraska Sheep 
Raisers Association. He cited figures 
showing that the per capita consump- 
tion of lamb in the United States is 


‘considerably less than in many foreign 


countries. 

This problem may be partly met, ac- 
cording to Mr. Warren, by the selling of 
lamb meat to the consumer in a more at- 
tractive manner. “If the large packers 
could use their facilities in retailing 
lamb,” he said, “we believe that the con- 
sumption would be doubled.” ‘ 

Mr. Warren contended that the provi- 
sions. of the consent decree have tended 





unchanged from June, amounting to 18,- 
766,000 barrels on July 31, as compared 
with 18,740,000 the month previous. 

Of more than passing Interest from 
the standpoint of wells was the large 





number of dry holes—40—drilled in the 

Seminole area in July. This. was more 
than three times the June figure. How- 
over, the average size of the successful 
completions in July at Seminole was 
much larger than in June. No indica- 
tions of a cessation in drilling is to be 
found in the figures of drilling wells as 
of July 31, the four fields given below 
having 772 wells under way, as compared 
with 733 the month previous. 





the record number of tourists naturally 
included many travellers who had not ex- 
perienced the customs requirements 
theretofore. This condition, Mr. Low- 
man observed, gave rise to belief among 
many persons that they were being 
treated unfairly by representatives of 
their own Government, a belief which he 
declared to be wholly unwarranted. ~ 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 


Chi 


to restrict competition, contrary to the 
purvose of the Sherman and Clayton 
Anti-trust acts. The modification of the 
decree, in his opinion; is an action which 
can be taken to materially assist the 
farmer and livestock producer. 

In answer to a question of Mr. Olson, 
the witness said that “the big packer 
knows how to put up lamb so that it will 
be more attractive to the housewife. The 
small packer does not seem to know how 
to do this. A good deal depends upon 
how lamb is retailed.” 

The members of his association, Mr. 
Warren said, are not greatly concerned 
over the question of the ownership of 
packers of stockyards and related busi- 
‘nesses. They believe, however, he said, 
that the packers should be allowed to 
better utilize and load their trucks and 
| refrigerator cars by handling other food 
products. 


Missouri Livestock Association, called 
attention to resolutions of the organiza- 
tion favoring the modification of the de- 








Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


., St. Paul, Minneap. & Omaha Railway. 


Seven Months July Seven Months July Seven Months 

1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
7,886,252 53,254,048 47,626,313] 1,982,444 1,843,852 14,535,798 13,768,273] 1,727,887 1,530,228 11,065,896 11,184,405 
1,158,898 6,371,888 6,520,624 459,318 473,779 1,965,327. 2,063,073 371,301 379,379 2,383,504 2,410,609 
0,121,027 67,729,953 60,088,510] 2,705,663 2,579,268 18,179,727 17,180,457) 2,532,876 2,109,222 14,936,969 14,784,082 
1,584,600 11,538,938 9,216,516 457,516 570,601 3,084,522 3,618,568 457,296 602,483 2,141,553 2,592,722 
1,437,257 11,719,340 10,854,878 549,922 507,753 3,736,734 3,561,956 400,593 403,796  2,746,607- 2,988,725 
3,177,541 21,356,299 21,014,889 767,771 769,440 5,328,720 5,189,789 901,267 893,305 16,500,228 6,505,645 
6,736,798 48,814,173 44,970,856| 1,982,057 2,045,588 13,410,090 13,579,063) 1,893,068 2,021,617 12,312,018 12,903,463 
3,384,229 18,915,780 15,117,654 723,606 533,680 4,769,637 3,601,394 639,808 87,605 2,624,951 . 1,880,619 
758,926 5,027,070 4,928,130 165,000 190,000 1,195,000 1,300,000 108,573 111,394 748,216 784,055 
1,006 6,501 5,563 34 975 2,557 1,700 111 138 1,602 2,159 
2,624,297 13,882,209 10,183,961 558,572 342,705 3,572,080 2,299,694 531,124 *23,927 1,875,133 1,094,405 
2,607,145 13,693,487 10.049.366 642,439 434,211 4,111,880 2,794,349 462,013 *104,060 1,456,587 693,096 
8,311.78 8,402.20 8,223.74| 2,563.56 2,562.97 2,554.61 2,554.02) 1,746.53 1,746.53 1,746.53 1,746.53 

66.6 72.1 74.8 73.3 79.3 73.8 79.0 ob ot 95.8 82.4 87.3 
‘ efici ‘ 





cree and also legislation to expedite the 
movement of livestock from producer to 
consumer. 

It was the contention of Mr. Schaum 
that the removal of the restraint against 
the packers in handling other products 


and in retailing meat “will tend to sta- | 


bilize livestock prices because of a more 
certain and flexible outlet.” The con- 
sent decree, he claimed, has been partly 
responsible for a decrease in the con- 
sumption of beef. He poiried out that 
it prohibits the packers to retail, but 
that retailers may now have packing 
houses. 


A steady outlet through retail stores 


of packers would assist in eliminating | 


the situation in which the packers now 
often clear their coolers of meat prod- 
ucts at reduced prices and a loss, in 


order not to carry the stock over the | 


week-end, Mr. Schaum said. 


Some of the members of his organiza- | 


tion, in which there is a division of opin- 
ion on the matter, Mr. Schaum stated, 
feel that the ownership by packers of 
stock in stockyards would tend to cause 
a decrease in buying locally and an in- 
crease in buying at the terminal mar- 
kets, which they disfavored. 


Earl H. Hostetler, secretary of the} 


Southern Livestock Association, stated 


that in the opinion of members of his | 


association the packers can retail their 
meat at lower distributive cost. “The 
packers can assist in increasing consump- 
tion by selling at a lower price to the 
consumer,” he said. 

Mr. Hostetler argued that should the 
packers be permitted, with their facili- 
ties and their interest in the producers, 
to engage in handling other food 
products and in retailing meat, “the 
spread between the producer and con- 
sumer should be reduced.” The economics 
of the situation, he said, should also 
bring a better price to the producer for 
his product. 

“The consumption of beef, no doubt, 
has fallen off because of the high retail 
prices,” Mr. Hostetler stated, “and the 
lower prices for the consumer which 
the packers could bring would increase 
the demand.” This naturally, he said, 
would benefit the producer by increasing 
his market. 

No further witnesses being in attend- 
ance at the afternoon session of the 
hearing, it was adjourned until Sept. 5. 


Possibility Is Denied — 
Of Packers Monopoly 





Authority of Federal Depart- 
ment Termed Adequate. 


Modification of the packers’ consent 
decree could not possibly result in a 
food monopoly by the big meat-packing 
companies, it was asserted by F. Edson 
White, president of Armour & Co., in a 
letter written to Representative Celler 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., in reply to 
a letter he had received from Mr. Celler, 
in which the latter expressed the fear of 
such a monopoly. Mr. White’s letter was 
made public on Sept. 4. (Mr. Celler’s 
letter was printed in full text in the is- 
sue of Aug. 21.) 

Mr. White stated that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has full power, under the 
packers and stockyards act of 1921, to 
exercise full supervision and regulatory 
control over all packers engaged in in- 





U. S. Treasury © 

















Statement 
Aug. 31, 1929. 
Made public Sept. 4, 1929. 
| Receipts. 
Customs receipts ..... $2,312,173.65 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ......... 428,257.26 
Miscellaneous interna: 
revenue ...... «eee 1,877,546,00 
Miscellaneous receipts . 1,051,229.23 
Total ordinary receipts 5,669,206.14 
Public debt receipts .. 16.20 
Balance previous day... 90,157,914.88 
FOR 3. nha techies 95,827,137.22 
Expenditures, 
| General expenditures $4,912,058.36 
Interest on public debt. 33,534.64 
Refunds of receipts .... 2,878,334.40 
| Panama Canal Osis 4,880.55 
| Operations in special ac- “ 
COUBED : <ci0.) 0 setlaes 542,077.05 
Adjusted service certifi- 
| -cnte fund: 2... 3306000 37,384.16 
| Civil-service retirement 
1: PUG << bgavees ae ore ‘ 9,282.17 
‘Investment of trust 
CORI i. 40 bchvineees 87,894.15 
Total ordinary 
| expenditures ...... 7,346,523.06 
{Other public debt ex- : 
penditures ......... ° 115,367.25 
| Balance today .......+. 88,365,246.91 
f  ilaiiaae Sova Ly Se 95,827,187.22 


panies subject to the consent decree are 
the largest among the 1,300 meat pack- 
ing concerns does not warrant their 
being singled out and restrained from 
doing what their competitors are per- 
mitted <o do. 7 

You, yourself, I find, have enunciated 
a policy with respect to handling big 
businesses, which is eminently fair, and 
which certainly applies in this case. The 
Congressional Record of May 14, 1929 
(page 1303), quotes a speech which you 
delivered before the Economic Club of 
New York, on the subject of chain 
| stores, and in it you say: 

“IT have never feared big business, 
provided big business is lawfully con- 
trolled and regulated.” 


Control Already Provided. 

Assuming that this quotation cor- 
rectly presents your views, permit me 
to call your attention to the fact that 
the packers and stockyards act of 1921 
authorizes and empowers the Secretary 
of Agriculture to exercise full super- 
vision and regulatory control over ‘all 
packers engaged in interstate commerce, 
The Secretary of Agriculture has full 
power and authority to prevent all 
abuses and practices whereby any packer 
engages in any course of business, or 
does any act with the purpose, or with 
the effect, of manipulating or controlling 
prices in commerce, or creating a mo- 
nopoly in the buying, selling, or han- 
dling of any article in commerce, or of 
restraining commerce. 

With ample machinery for oe 
and regulating, such as you suggest, 
submit fqr your careful consideration, 
whether it is in anywise unfair or un- 
just to ask that this company be al- 
lowed to conduct its business upon a 
basis whereby it may compete on an 
equality with others engaged in the 
meat-packing business. 

That is all that we seek in our peti-. 
tion for modification of the consent de- 
cree, and if, as you say, you do not fear 
big business, when such business is law- 
fully controlled and regulated, I believe 
you should join with us in seeking the 
annulment of restrictions which greatly 
limit our ability to serve the producers 
of foodstuffs and the consuming public 













to best advantage. 
terstate commerce. 


Misstatements Claimed. 


The full text of Mr. White’s letter 
follows: 

My Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your 
letter dated Aug. 15, in which you ex- 
press yourself respecting our request to 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia for a modification of the 
packers’ consent decree. 

It seems possible that our opinions 
relative to a modification of the consent 
decree will differ, as might be expected, 
considering that my viewpoint is that of 
a meat packer, interested in trying to 
broaden the service and enlarge the 
profits of an industry, while yours is 
that of an attorney employed by inter- 








\ K 7E invite inquiry 

regarding the 
operations and securi- 
ties of the Associated 
Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 18 
states serving 5,300,- 
000 population .in 
well-established pub- 
lie utility territories. 








J. Blaine Schaum, representing the | 


ests that wouJd not welcome such addi- 
tional competition as might result from 
modification. 

Nevertheless, we should be able to 
agree on facts for presentation to the 
public, so that the public may, in the 
long run, decide the matter aright, 
through its properly constituted repre- 
sentatives. In order to keep the records 
straight and the facts in the forefront, 
permit me to point out several apparent 
misapprehensions and misstatements in 
your letter. 

First of all, it seems probable that 
your opinion has been influenced by a 
mistaken understanding of the signifi- 
cance of the consent decree. In your 
letter you referred to it as “a very 
serious indictment and admission of 
guilt,” whereas the very preamble of 
the decree stipulates that the packers’ 
“consents to the entry of said decree 
shall not constitute or be considered, an 
admission, and the rendition or entry 
of said decree, or the decree itself, shall 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$200,000,000 


ae 
61 Broadway (ss Ging New York 
ste’, 











Buy Bonds at 
Present Prices 








not constituteyor be considered an ad- % 
judication that the defendants or any e if or aes 
of them have in fact violated any law ossioulity of rofit 


of the United States.” 
The decree, then, was not an adjudica- 


tion of fact, nor an admission of guilt. Monts of high money rates 


have forced bond prices to levels 





Court Rulings Are Technical. 


Secondly, the various court decisions 
with respect to the. consent decree dealt 
entirely with technical’ matters, such as 
jurisdiction, ‘rights of intervention, vio- 
lation of stipulations, etc., and at no time 
has there been a court decision respect- 
ing the merits of the decree, or its ef- 
fects upon the public. 

Thirdly, the existence of some 1,300 
meat-packing concerns, to which the 
consent decree has no application what- 
ever, together with numerous well- 
financed and highly efficient chain-store 
organizations engaged in the prepara- 
tion anc distribution of meats, makes it 
seem obvious that there can be no mo- 
nopolistic condition such as you fear 


where it is now possible to select 
a well diversified list, on which 
the yield averages over 6%. 


Our current lists of bond and 
short term note investment sug- 
gestions include 92 issues on 
which the average return is 
over. 6%. 
Send for copies 
THE EQUITABLE 


SECURITIES 


COMPANY IN¢:- 
A subsidiary of 


might result from the lifting of the The Equitable Trust Company 
limitations now placed upon four pack- of New York 
ers—namely, Armour & Company, 


Sranty Caan, Representative 
922 Fifteenth Street N. W. . 
WASHINGTON, RDC, |. 


Cudahy Packing Company, Swift & Com- 
pany, and Wilson & Co. 
Fourthly, the mere fact that the com- 
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Agreement Limited 
_ By Term of License 
Rights Violated by Competing 


-» Electrical Device, Is Find- 
: ing of Court. 








AARON MICAH Levy, MAURICE SAMBURG 
AND JuLIus C. HocHMAN V. CLAROSTAT 
MANUFACTURING Co., INC., AMERICAN 


MECHANICAL LABORATORIES, INC., AND | cited by the Patent Office as to patent) 


GEORGE J. MucHER. Equity No. 3778, 
District CouRT FOR THE EASTERN DIs- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK. 
.» Infringement of all claims in is- 
sue in a suit for infringement of 
tent rights covering a compression 
rheostat were found valid and in- 
fringed by the District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York in de- 
ciding this case. 

The complaint was dismissed as to 
one of the defendants who had not 
been served with a subpoena. 

Patents not described in the an- 
swer to the infringement suit, the 
court ruled, could not be considered 
with regard to anticipation, but 
only to show the prior state of the 
art. 

A licensee may, in the opinion of 
the court, in any infringement swit 
brought after the termination of the 
license, contest the validity of claims 
afterward allowed and appearing in 
the patent. 

Publication of the opinion by 
Judge Campbell was begun in the 
issue of Sept. 4. The full text pro- 
ceeds: 

During all the time subsequent to the 
making of the license agreement, on 


1598) 


et Patents 


Former Licensee of Patent May Contest 
Validity of Claims Said to Be Infringed 


+ Fai ° e 
| mixtore containing a fibrous material Evidence Restricted 





and cemented to the contact parts. 

| With this type of rheostat it is very 
| difficllt to get a homogeneous mixture, 
jas the fibre gets sticky and the entire 
| mixture adheres, resulting in heat in 
|one place and in others none, and you 
| have a very rapid rise of conductivity. 

| 2. Finely divided type without fibrous 
| material. 

| (a) Granular patents to Carey, No. 
| 848733, of Feb. 12, 1907, cited by the 
| Patent Office as to both patents in suit, 


to Thomson, No. 910743, of Jan. 26, 1909, | 4i7 


No. 1658788, to Hankin, No. 942555, of | 
Dec. 7, 1909, to Bosch, British, No. 27981, | 
| of 1912. 
The granular metal resisters of the} 
Carey and Hankin patents have the same | 
nature as wire wound resistances, and in 
Hankin the contact is made by rods pro- 
| jecting .into the material. 
| In the h r 
shown is granular, the container is open, | 
the contact parts thick, and the walls 
| heavy. 
'Feature of Patent 


By Thomson Explained 


| In the Thomson patent the material | 
| shown is finely divided granular or flake, | 
|the contact parts thick and the walls 
| heavy. eh : ; 
A’ different condition is caused in the | 
instrument by the breaking of the gran- 
| ules under use when they decome finer, | 
and the pressure conductivity, range, etc., | 
|is changed. 
(b) Comminuted resistance mixture: | 
(1) No resilient elements. Patent to 
Gillet, No. 214248, of Apr. 15, 1879, to 
| Edison, No. 422578, of Mar. 4, 1890, to! 
Sigsbee, No. 477708, of Jan. 28, 1892, 
cited by the Patent Office as to patent 
|No. 1658788 in suit, to Thomson, No. 
910743, of Jan. 27, 1909, cited by the Pat- 


Bosch patent - the material | 


|cape of resistance material: 





Electrical Industry, 








To Show Prior Art 


Anticipation Not Allowed to Be | 
Established by General Cita- 


tion of References. . | 
batched 1] 1598, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 
| heavy walls or porcelain lined on. the in- 
| side with a hard, refractory matter and 
boxes for ventilation. 
These air boxes cannot be used with 
comminuted mixture, as there is no pro- 
vision for preventing leakage of the 
material, nor is there any mention of 
their being thin or of a nature that would 
— expansion of the resistance mate- 
rial. 

The patents classified under this sub- 
division have heavy contact parts or walls 
and this prevents their yielding, which is 
necessary to compensate for the expan- 
sion of the resistance material under 
thermal and electrical influence, and it 
also limits’ or prevents the quick radia- 
tion of heat which is necessary: to en- 
able the device to function properly. 


Contact Parts Must Be 


Of Yielding Material | velopment of his device by careful ex- 
Compression rheostats with unyielding | perimentation, during a course of years, 
contact part will not work whether the| is invention of high order. Philadelphia 


TAXATION: 
forcement: Injunction: 


forcement: Injunctive Relief: 





IV). Sept. 5, 1929. 


contact parts are too heavy or are| Creamery S. Co. v. Davis & Rankin Bldg. | 
| backed up in such a manner that they | & M. H. Co., 77 Fed. 879. 


cannot yield. The device of the plaintiff has achieved 

(3) Closure which does not prevent es-| undisputed suecess and accomplishes a 
i result never attained before, and is a 

Patent to Gillett, No. 214248, of Apr.| useful invention. Alliance Securities Co. 
15, 1879, to Vansant, No. 387464, of Aug.|v, J. A. Mohr & Son, 14 Fed. (2d) 1793. 
7, 1889, cited by the Patent Office as to} I am not impressed with the testimony 
patent No. 1858787 in suit, to Edison,|of defendants’ only witness, and do not 
No, 422578, of Mar. 4, 1890, to Sigsbee,| consider it necessary to enter inio any 
No, 454969, of June 30, 1891, cited by] discussion of what I consider his many 
the Patent Office as to both patents in| errors. 


Oct. 9, 1924, until the cancellation of| ant Office as to patent No. 1658788 in | 
the agreement in March, 1928, which! cuit, to Gottschalk, No. 1018182, of Feb. 
was after the patents had issued, the|99 4912, cited by the Patent Office as 


suit, to Sigsbee, No. 477708, of June 28, 
1892, cited by the Patent Office as to 
patent No. 1658788 in suit, to Thomson, 


defendant American Mechanical Labora- 
tories, Inc., was manufacturing rheostats 
under the said agreement, which pro- 
vided: 

“It being understood that all improve- 
ments and inventions made by the 
American for devices covered by the 
above-mentioned patent applications are 
to be assigned to the patentee’s and 
American reserves the right to use the 
same for life of said license for radio 
use only.” 

The defendant Clarostat Manufactur- 


ing Company stands in no better posi-' 


tion as to this defense, as it is clearly 
a successor of the A 
Laboratories, Inc., the stock of the 
former being issued in exchange for all 


assets and property of the latter, the | 


witness Mucher, who signed the license 
agreement, being the president of-both 
corporations. 


The issues therefore are, is the patent | 


valid, and if so, is it infringed by the 
defendants? 


No Evidence Offered 
On Prior Publication 
No evidence of prior use or prior pub- 


lication was given on behalf of the de-| 


fendant, but 38 patents were offered in 
evidence. 


Of the patents so offered in evidence, | 
described in | 
either the answer or amended answer, | 


the following were not 
and therefore may not be considered as 
to anticipation but only to show the 
prior state of the art: 
Rousey, No. 319129; to Vetter, 
740787; to Fahrney, No. 1787089; 
Carey, No. 843733; to Kestner, 
981572; to Cottschalk, No. 1108182; to 
Ray, No. 1199039; to Papini, No. 1335- 
018; to Roussy, British, No. 7139, of 
1884. 


The large number of patents offered 


No. 
to 


in evidence would require more space | 
for a separate analysis of each than is| 


necessary, and I will follow the plan 


adopted by the patentee Levy, who testi- | 


fied as an expert on behalf of the plain- 
tiffs, and classify them as to their show- 
ing in groups: 


I, Wire rheostats: Patent to Kestner, 


No. 981572, of Jan. 10, 1911, cited by the | 


Patent Office as to patent No. 1658787 in 
suit. 
electrical device as it is of limited range, 
heavy, cumbersome and costly, and does 
not depend upon contact effect of carbon. 


Explanation Given 
Of Patents on Device 


II. Compression rheostats: A_ disc 
type: Patents to Bradley, No. 815317, of 
Mar. 13, 1908; to Cheney, No. 1011919, 
of Dec. 19, 1911; te Bradley, No. 1054902, 
of Mar. 4, 1913; to Chaney, No. 1094121, 
of Apr. 21, 1914; to Bradley, No. 1191273, 
of July 18, 1916; to Ray, No. 1199039, of 
Sept. 19, 1916; to Clark, No. 1201255, of 
Oct. 17, 1916, cited by the Patent Office 
as to patent No. 1658787, in suit, to 


Bradley, No. 1370728, of Mar. 8, 1921,| 


cited by the Patent Office as to patent 
No. 1658787, in suit, to Spooner, No. 
1398605, of Nov. 29, 1921, cited by the 
Patent Office as to patent No. 1658787 
In suit. 

The four Bradley patents all disclose 
carbon discs enclosed in a casing with 
an outer metal wall of considerable 
thickness, and an inner wall which forms 
the surface adjacent to the outer edges 
of the disc, of an insulating or non- 
conducting material obviously rigid by 
nature. : 

The two Cheney and the Ray patents 
show insulating walls contacting with 
the discs, similar to the Bradley patents. 

In both the Spooner and Clark patents 
the call is for annular discs exposed to 
the atmosphere. 

The dises of said patents are brittle 
and easily breakable, bearing away, and 
breakage is caused by sparking which 
takes place between individual discs. It 
is impossible to maintain a constant set- 


erican Mechanical | 


Patents to} 


No. | 


This patent is not a satisfactory | 


|to patent No. 1658787 in suit, to Opsahl, 
| No. 1086726, of Feb. 10, 1914. 

| In the Gillet, Edison and Gottschalk 
patents practically no change or com- 
pression is needed or made, as only mi- 
nute quantities of current are involved 
for telephone use. 


Edison Instrument 


Practically Enclosed 

The Edison instrument is practically 
‘enclosed, the Gillet has a needle elec- 
trical contact rubber or insulating pres- 
sure member and thick walls. 

The Thomson patent shows heavy 
walls and the whole container is bodily 
movable; and the Sigsbee patent heavy 
walls, with no means to pull back the 
compression member, and the metal part 
/in contact with the material and whic 
exercises compression is separated from 
the outer air by a mat of fibre. 

In the patents last cited you cannot 
| get a range of conductivity because the 
resistance material being without a re- 
| silient element, it packs readily down to 





a solid form, and will not come back to} 


its original form after release from pres- 
| sure. 


Patents on Heavy 


Contact Parts Listed 

(2) Heavy contact parts or contact 
parts backed against substance prevent- 
ing yielding of contact part: 

Patents to Gillet, No, 214248, of Apr. 
15, 1879, to Roussy, No. 319129, of June 
2, 1895, cited by the Patent Office as to 
patent No. 1658787 in suit, to Vansant, 


7, 1888, and both cited by the Patent 
Office .s to patent No. 1658787 in suit, 
to Bernado, No. 401405, of Apr. 16, 1889, 
to Vetter, No. 438037, of Oct. 7, 1890, 
cited by the Patent Office as to both pat- 
|ents in suit, to Sigsbee, No. 454969, of 


June 30, 1891, cited by the Patent Office | 


|as to both patents in suit, to Sigsbee, 
No. 477708, of June 28, 1892, cited by 
the Patent Office as to patent No. 1658- 
788 in suit, to Vetter, No. 740787, of Oct. 
6, 1903, cited by the Patent Office as to 
both patents in suit, to Fahrney, No. 
787089, of Apr. 11, 1905, cited by the 
Patent Office as to both patents in suit, 
to Schattner, No. 829174, of Aug. 21, 
1905, to Thomson, No. 910743, of Jan. 
27, 1909, to Zimmermann, No. 1023543, 
of Apr. 16, 1912, to Opsahl, No. 1088726, 


of Feb, 10, 1914, to Papini, No. 1335014, | 


;of Mar. 30, 1920, cited by the Patent 


Office as to patent No. 1658788 in suit, | 


| to Papini, No. 1335018, of Mar. 30, 1920, 
| to Papini, No. 1336918, of Apr. 13, 1920, 
| cited by the Patent Office as to patent 
| No. 1658788 in suit, to Roussy, British, 
| No. 7189, of 1884, to Cook, British, No. 
| 5012, of 1907, to Bosch, British, No. 
| 27961, of 1913, to Bosch, British, No. 


28824, of 1913, cited by the Patent Office | 


as to patent No. 1658788 in suit. 

The patents to Schattner, Opsahl and 
| Bernado cover fixed resistances and have 
| no means to vary their action at will, the 
| Schattner and Opsahl devices not being 
intended to maintain constant conduc- 

tivity but requiring for their purposes a 
varied conduetivity. 

| The Zimmerman and Bosch, British, 
No. 27961, 
| automatic regulators, and the devices of 
| those patents are not designed to main- 
| tain constant conductivity or resistance. 
| The Vetter and Fahrney patents dis- 
|close thick contact parts ‘and rubber 
| walls which do not allow for expansion 
lof the resistance material under heat, 
or for the radiation of the heat, 


Other Devices Differ 


In Construction Mode 
The Papini patents show heavy upper 
plate which is relatively thicker than the 
ead of the plunger, and a bottom con- 
| tact part consisting of a heavy nut, also 


. Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and 


No. 387483 and No. 387484, both of Aug. | 


of 1913, patents provide for | 


No. 910743, of Jan. 28, 1909, cited by the 
Patent Office as to patent No. 1658788 in 
suit, to Gottschalk, No. 1018182, of Feb. 


| 29, 1912, cited by the Patent Office as to 


patent No. 1858787, to Gardner, No. 
989265, of. Sept. 6, 1910, cited by the 
Patent Office as to patent No. 1658787 in 
suit, to Zimmerman, No. 1023543, of 
| Apr. 16, 1912, to Papini, No. 1335014, of | 
| Mar. 30, 1920, cited by the Patent Office | 
|as to patent No. 1658788 in suit, to) 
Papini, No. 1335018, of Mar. 30, 1920, to 
| Papini, No. 1336918, of Apr. 13, 1920, | 
cited by the Patent Office as to patent No. | 
| 1165788 in suit, to Bosch, British, No. | 
| 27981, of 1912. 

The disclosure of the several patents 
\last referred to, with the exception of 
; the one to Gardner, have been herein- 
| before described, and the Gardner patent 
| discloses cemented container walls, and 
| does not disclose any closu~. that would 
|eontain the resistance material even 
| after slight movement. 


Secure Enclosure Is 


Necessary to Success 

Constant resistance cannot be main- 
tained and the desired amount of con- 
ductivity cannot be obtained unless the 
resistance material is well enclosed so 
that there will not be continuous losses 
of the resistance material in actual use, 
and this is especially true of graphite 
which will slip by anything. 

An instrument without a proper clo- 
sure will not work. 

(4) Resistance material cemented: 

Patents to Gardner, No. 989265, of 
Sept. 8, 1910, cited by the Patent Office 
as to patent No. 1165787 in suit, to} 
Rojas, No. 13€8945, of Sept. 9, 1919, cited | 
| by the Patent Office as to patent No.| 
1658788 in suit, to Rojas, No. 1366945, of 
Feb. 1, 1921. 


| Defendants’ Patents 





Examined By Court | 

The cement changes under heat and | 
has a tendency to vaporize, or it becomes 
brittle, and the base metal breaks and 
\‘falls off. These changes affect the work- | 
ing of the device and render it impracti- 
cable. | 

A device known as a resistometer with | 
this characteristic appeared on the mar- 
ket but lasted only a short while. 

An examination of all the patezts of- | 
| fered on behalf of the defendants clearly 
|}shows that not one of them contains | 
claims or disclosures, or equivalents | 
thereof, for a compression rheostat 
using a comminuted resistance mix- | 
ture, which is not cemented to the| 
contact plates, and which has a re- 
silient element therein, and has thin 
‘metal yieldable contact parts and a clo- 
sure which prevents the escape of the re- 
sistance material. 

None of said patents nor any group of 
interrelated patents show or indicate all 
of the elements of any of the claims of 
either of the patents in suit. In “act sev- 
eral of t : most important elements are 
missing from each of them. 

To supply the missing elements or| 
equivalents thereof would have required | 
= and not merely mechanical | 
skill, 


New and Useful Result 
Is Said to Be Produced 


binations of the claims in suit are claims 
of old and known elements, but even if 
that were so, it would not affect the va- 
lidity of the patents in suit, because in 
the patents in suit a new and useful re- 
sult is produced. Ottumwa Box Car 
Loader Co. v. Christy Box Car Co., 215 
i Fed. 382. 

The patentee was not alone in his at- 
tempt to perfect a workable compression 


| contact plates; 


It does not seem to me that the com- |} 


Patents In Suit 
Held to Be Valid 


The patents in suit are not anticipated 
nor strictly limited by any of the large 


number of patents offered, many of| 


which were cited by the’ Patent Office and 
the patents issued over such references, 

The patents in suit are valid. 

We will now proceed to consider the 
question of infringement. 

The elements of claim 1 of Patent No. 
1658787 in suit are as follows: 


. . | 
In a compression rheostat stationary | 


contact plate; a movable contact plate; 
finely divided resistance material; a rigid 
retaining wall confining material between 
means to advance the 
movable plate to compress the material 
and create paths of conductivity there- 


through; and means to allow for the ex- | 


pansion of said material when the same 
becomes heated and to radiate the heat 
created therein. 

Claim 2 in addition requires the form- 
ing of said contact plates of relatively 
thin material. 

Claim 5 contains as a further element 
not mentioned in prior claims,.compart- 
ment having a displaceable closure, and 
means adapted to displace said closure. 


Movable Follower Plate 
Said to Be New Feature 


Claim 6 contains a further element | 


not mentioned im prior claims, a bodily 
movable follower plate’ for subjecting 
the resistance material to compression, 
and means for counteracting the coher- 
ing effect produced by thermal and elec- 
trical forces. . 

Claim 7 differs in phraseology from 
the prior claims, in that it describes the 
means for subjecting the resistance ma- 
terial to 
metallic plates spaced apart but con- 
nected together, at. least one of said 
plates contacting with said material and 
yieldable to compensate for the influ- 
ence of thermal and electrical forces in 
the rheostat.” 

Claim 8 is similar to claim 6 except 
that claim 8 requires broadly “means 
for subjecting the resistance material to 
compression,” whereas in claim 6 there 
is required “a bodily movable follower 
plate, for subjecting the resistance ma- 
terial to compression. 


Elements of Claim 
Given in Outline 


1658788 are as follows: 

An electrical resistance unit compris- 
ing incombination: A heat-resisting con- 
tainer; comminuted electrical resistance 
material substantially filling said con- 
tainer, said container having a flexible 
closure rigidly fixed thereto at its rim 
to prevent escape of any part of said 
resistance material; said closure being 
displaceable to vary the compression and 
the electrical resistance of said enclosed 
material; means for displacing said 
closure, and electrical terminals for said 
container, 

Claim 4 requires as other elements: A 
container having a curved heat-resisting 
side wall, and a thin heat resisting end 
wall, the terminals of said unit being 
one at said end wall and the other at 
said closure. 3 

Claim 5 requires as other elements: 
End walls, one of which is of relatively 
thin material, said parts being con- 
structed and arranged to permit dis- 
placement of one of said end walls, 


Curved End Wall 


Included in Claim 

Claim 6 requires as another element: 
| A curved end wall continuous therewith 
(with curved side wall). 
| Claim 7 requires as another element: 
A container formed of an integral piece 
of thin metal and comprising a cylin- 
drical side wall and an end wall concave 





rheostat, but others were likewise en- 
gaged, and he first succeeded and his de- 





internally and convex externally. 
Claim 8 requires as other elements: 





(As Reported te the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


compression, as “comprising | 
, 


* The elements of claim 1 of patent No. | 
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Collection and Enforcement: 

Illegal Tax.—As a general rule a court of equity 
will not restrain the collection of public revenues for mere irregularities in 
proceedings, but it will afford relief when the tax is void or the taxing au- 
thorities have proceeded fraudulently and thereby cast a cloud on the title 
to real property—Weyerhauser Timber Co. et al. v. Klamath County et al. 
—(District Court for the District of 
Sept. 5, 1929. 

TAXATION: Collection and Enforcement: 
Defects in Assessment: 
Law.— Where, under the laws of Oregon (Laws of 1921, page 228), a munici- 
pal corporation or county is required to prepare and file itemized estimates 
of its proposed expenditures and probable receipts from all sources each 
fiscal year before making a tax levy, the difference between the estimate of 
receipts and the estimates of expenditures being the amount to be raised 
by taxation upon the assessable property within the municipality or county; 
and a bill in equity to enjoin the collection of a portion of the tax levied is 
filed by property owners on the ground that the levying board failed to in- 
clude in their probable receipts amounts on hand and receivable during the 
ensuing year from sources other than taxation, held: Motion to dismiss bill 
overruled, since a taxpayer is entitled to relief in case of an alleged fraud- 
ulent and intentional violation of the budget law to his injury, and the 
remedy at law is inadequate, the act providing for no appeal on questions of 
fact—Weyerhauser Timber Co. et al. v. Klamath County et al.—(District 
Court for the District of Oregon).—Yearly Index Page 1598, Col. 6 (Volume 





|sure against said yielding top wall. 


|container, being constructed to permit 
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A container having a cylindrical side 
wall, and an end wall of thin sheet 
metal in the form of a segment of a 
sphere, with its convexity on the ex- 
terior, said end wall constituting an 
electrical terminal. 

Claim 12 requires as other elements, a 
flexible diaphragm closure, cam means 


cooperating with said closure to cause 
depression of said diaphragm. 


Sealed Container With 
Metallic Bottom Claimed 


Claim 15 requires as other elementsya 
sealed container having metallic bot- 
tom wall and a yielding top wall, a 
relatively unyielding, heat resisting side 
wall constituting an electrical terminal, 
casing enclosing said container electri- 
cally insulated and spaced therefrom, 
means accessible from the exterior of 
said casing for exerting variable pres- 


Claim 16 requires as other elements, a 


approach of said yielding end wall toward 
the other, a casing enclosing container 
* * * having ventilating passages. 


Claim 18 requires as other elements, 
longitudinally movable means for carry- 
ing the compression of said resistance 
material, cam means for causing move- 
ment of said means responsive to a 
rotary movement, operating means ac- 
cessible from the exterior of said casing, 
a connecting element between said op- 
erating means and said cam means. 


Claim 19 requires as other elements, 
an electrical terminal extending from the 
interior through a wall of said con- 
tainer into contact with said resistance 
material, the portion of said terminal 
within said container being substantially 
continuous with the cdntainer wall, to 
avoid sharp metallic edges, corners or 
projections within the container. 


Claim 20 requires as other elements, a 
heat conducting container; a support; a 
portion of said container adjacent said 
closure resting upon said support; the 
body of said container other than said 
closure extending downwardly from said 
support and being exposed to the sur- 
rounding air. 

Claim 21 is similar to claim 20 but 
describes the closure as “a diaphragm 
closing.” 


_Claim 23 requires as other elements, 
yielding metal parts in contact with re- 
sistance material to permit expansion 
thereof under heat, at least one of the 
yielding metal parts in contact with the 
resistance material, being substantially 
smooth and free from projections. 


Claim 24 requires as another element, 
a container having a stationary end and 
a displaceable closure plate. 


An examination of all of the defend- 
ants’ products offered in evidence, plain- 
tiffs’ exhibits 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 15 and 18, 
which were cut open, shows that they 
contain all of the elements referred to in 
the claims of patent No. 1658787 which 
are in issue, except the resistance mate- 
rial, a mixture of comminuted graphite 
and mica, the use of which is conceded, 
and the plunger which is missing from 
plaintiffs’ exhibit 18, but the testimony 
of the witness Levy concerning the use 
of such plunger with a thin metal con- 
tact plate was not controverted. 


Such examination also shows that all 
of the defendents’ products offered in 
evidence contain all the elements of the 
claims of the patent No. 1658788 in suit, 
except claims 15, 16 and 18, and that 
plaintiffs’ exhibit 19 contains, in addi- 
tion, all the elements of claims 15, 16 
and 18. 


Comparison of defendents’ products 
must be made as I have made it with 
the patents in suit, not with the ermco- 
stat as originally manufactured, nor with 
any other product of the plaintiffs, 

The movable contaet plates of the dé- 
fendants’ products are yieldable. 

The contact plates on the bottom of 
the containers, except possibly in plain- 
tiffs’ exhibits 4 and 18, are yieldable, and 


.|as to both of those exhibits, the upper or 


movable contact plate is yieldable. 


_ The use of annular rings on the out- 
side surface of the bottom of the con- 
tainer by the defendants, as they con- 
tend to prevent the bottom from yield- 
ing, do not accomplish that purpose; but 
even if they did, it would still be possible 
for the bottom contact plate to yield or 
deflect, because of the use of the com- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 








Expenses 


ting of such rheostats, and in addition Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Norfolk & Western Railway. rego i 
they are comparatively costly. July Seven Months July Seven Months July Pacers eee 
JI. Finely divided mixture type: 1. | 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
Fibre used in mixture patents to Van-| Freight revenue ...eceeeee 10,591,312 9,327,445 69,962,310 67,525,746] 9,281,538 8,218,875 60,317,109 53,074,962] 2,347,791 2,068,369 16,984,123 16,156,998 
sant, No. 387464, of Aug. 7, 1888, cited Passenger revenue .....+.. 2,009,122 2,052,412 10,794,889 11,195,470] 434,081 497,176 2,950,590 —3.302,709| 425,301 434,045 2,311,604 2'266,612 
cited by the Patent Office as to patent, Total oper rev. .....+.2s., 14,132,040 12,753,448 90,359,042 87,863,029] 10,035,751 9,011,451 63,349,212 58,512,940| 3,103,815 2,769,957 20,999,159 191946348 
No. 1658787 in suit, to Sigsbee, No. 454-| Maintenance of way ...... 2,658,819  2,398,868+ 13,243,833 13,672,845] 1,158,823 1,467,441 8,230,061 9,115,845] 563,997 525,819 \ 3,713,682 3,619,915 
989, of June 30, 1891, cited by the Pat-| Maintenazce of equipment . 2,457,146 2,174,408 14,347,189 15,153,099] 1,681,076 1,612,262 12,115,699 11,309,508] 614,118 501,060 3.271.112 _3/609438 
ent Office as to both patents in suit, to| Transportation expenses .. 4,323,460 4,299,095 29,787,088 30,217,266| 2,142,758 2,173,655 15,291,603 15,228,579 918,422 879,157 6,120,805 5,981,003 
Rojas, No. 1315579, of Sept. 9, 1919,| Total expenses incl. other . 10,259,824 9,626,434 62,680,929 64,110,721| 5,349,627 5,640,973 38,218,106 38,262,908] 2,288,220 2,165,009 14,917,996 14'858,798 
cited by the Patent Office as to patent] Net from railroad ........ 8,872,216 3,127,014 27,678,113 23,752,308; 4,686,124 2,370,478 27,131,106 20,250,032 815,595 604,948 6,081,233 5,087,550 
No. 1688788 in suit, to Rojas No. 1866945,|Taxes ......ssseceecseees 994,089 846,098 7,483,050 6,077,873; 850,000 750,000 5,650,000 5,550,000} 298,349 275,296 2,012,523 1,886,193 
of Feb. 1, 1921. Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 2,588 3,365 13,629 16,705 542 7197 7,252 4,363 61 "26 1,322 *326 
The Vansant and Sigsbee patents| Net after taxes. etc. ...... 2,875,539 2,277,551 . 20,181,434 17,657,730) 3,835,582 2,619,681 21,473,854 14,695/669 517,185 829,626 4,067,388 3,201,683 
show devices with casings of insulat-| Net after rents ..... eeeeee 2,633,575 1,890,995 18,667,923 15,181,167| 4,109,542 2,879,885 23,148,604 16,298,151 414,843 209,608 3,581,318 2,573,645 
ing material, the closures being inca-| Aver. miles operated ..... 9,374.67 9,374.59 9,374.62 9,376.12} 2,240.23 2,241.57 2,240.23 2,241.57| 2,539.04 2,539.22 2,539.06 2,539.22 
pable of containing comminuted material.| Operating ratio ....esees. 12.6 75.5 69.4 73.0 53.3 62.5 58.5 65.4 13.7 78,2 71.0 714.5 
he Rojas patents show a resistan¢e *Credit. 
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Timber Lands 
Collection of Tax May Be Enjoined 


Where Fraud Is Shown in Assessment 











Action of State Officers Is Found to Have Cast Cloud on 
Title to Real Property. 


WEYERHAUSER TIMBER COMPANY ET AL., 
PLAINTIFFS, V. KLAMABH COUNTY, 
OREG., ET AL. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF OREGON. 


N OVERRULING the defendant’s mo- 
tion to dismiss the bill in equity, the 
District Court for the District of Oregon 


held that a taxpayer is entitled to equi- 
table relief when the taxing body im- 
poses a fraudulent tax or proceeds 
fraudulently and thereby casts a cloud 
on the title to real property. 

The Oregon budget law, under which 
the tax in question was imposed, pro- 
vided that municipalities and counties 
should prepare and file itemized estimates 


of their proposed expenditures and pro- 
posed receipts for each fiscal year be- 
fore making a tax levy, the court stated, 
the difference between the estimate of re- 
ceipts and the estimate of expenditures 
being the amount to be raised by taxa- 
tion upon the assessable property within | 
the county or municipality: 


The bill filed by the plaintiffs as prop- | 
erty owners alleged that the levying 
board had not included amounts on hand 
and receivable during the ensuing year 
from sources other than taxation, the 
court explained, so that the levy actually 
made was 24.5 mills on the dollar when 
it should have been 12.47 mills. 


The court declared that the plaintiffs 
have no adequate remedy at law since 
the statute provides no appeal on ques- 
tions of fact and therefore it is within 
the jurisdiction of a court of equity to 
om the collection of such erroneous 
ax. 

D. V. Kuykendall, Veazie & Veazie, 
McCamant & Thompson for the plain- 
tiffs; Wilson S. Wiley and Caleb Jones 
for the defendants. 

The full text of the opinion of: Dis- 
trict Judge Bean follows: 


Expense Estimate Must 
Be Made Before Levy 


This is a suit brought by sundry non- 
residents, owners of large areas of real 
estate in Klamath County, to enjoin the 
collection of a portion of the taxes lev- 
ied thereon for the year 1928, on the 
— that the same is in violation of 
aw. 

In 1921 the State legislature passed 
an act (Laws 1921, page 228) to require 
municipal corporations therein defined, 
including counties, to prepare and file 
itemized estimates of their proposed ex- 
penditures and probable receipts from all 
sources each fiscal year before making 
a tax levy, and declared it unlawful for 
any such corporation to levy a tax upon 
property subject to taxation therein un- 
less such estimates shall first have been 
made and published. - (Sec. 3.) The levy- 
ing board of the corporation is required 
to appoint each year a suitable number 
of electors and freeholders of the munici- 
pality equal to the number of the mem- 
bers of the levying board who, with the 
levying board, shall constitute a budget 
committee to prepare the estimates re- 
quired by law. (Sec. MM.) At the 
time of the filing of the estimates 
of the proposed expenditures “each 
municipal corporation” is required to 
also prepare and file “its testi- 
mate” in detail of the probable receipts 
during the ensuing fiscal year, and the 
unused balance of any funds on hand. 
The difference between the estimates of 
receipts and the estimates. of expendi- 
tures shall be the amount to be raised 
by taxation upon the assessable property 
within the municipality. (Sec. 6.) No- 
tice of the time and place at which the 
estimates shall be considered by the 
levying board shall be given by publi- 
cation (Sec. 7) and the board is required 
to meet at the time and place designated, 
when interested persons shall be given 
an opportunity to be heard in favor of 
or against the levy or any part thereof, 
(Sec. 8) and after such hearing, to make 
and determine the amount of taxes to be 
levied, and a portion of the same as in | 
the act provided (Sec. 9). Any tax levy 
made contrary to the provisions of the 
law is declared to be null and ‘void. 
(Sec. 13). The county court is the levy- 
ing board of the county. (Sec. 2). 


Levied For Greater Sum 
Than Was Needed, Is Claim 


The bill of complaint alleges that at 
the time the estimates were made and 
tax levied for. the year 1928 the county 
court of the defendant county well knew 
that the county had on hand in the 
various funds unused balances amount- 
ing in the aggregate to over $300,000, 
and that it would receive during the 
ensuing year, from sources other than 
taxation, the sum of approximately $170,- 
000, detailed statements of which are 
set out in the bill. But for the purpose 
of avoiding and defeating the require- 
ments of the law, and to compel the 
plaintiffs and other taxpayers to pay 
large sums as taxes in excess of the | 
amount lawfully demandable of them, it, 
in violation of the law, purposely, know- 
ingly and fraudulently failed to deduct 
from the estimated expenditures the 
amount of money on hand, and the 
known receipts from sources other than 
taxes, as a consequence of which the 
county has undertaken to levy and col- 
lect taxes in the sum of $456,000 in ex- 
cess of the amount which it might law- 
fully have levied and collected. That the 
levy as actually made by the county is 
24.5 mills on the dollar of taxable prop- 
erty, but if the law had been complied 
with the levy would have been but 12.47 
mills. making a difference of approxi- 
mately $100,000 in the amount of plain- 
tiff’s taxes. 


Purpose of Budget 
Laws Is Explained 


Prior to the commencement of this 
suit the plaintiffs tendered to the tax 
collector the amount of the taxes due 
and payable by them, based on the dif- 
ference between the estimated expendi- 
tures of the county and the cash on hand 
and revenue from sources other than 
taxation. The tender was refused, and 
plaintiffs brought the same into court 
with their bill, and in their bill express 
a willingness to pay any other or greater 
sums, if any, which may be found to be 
justly due from them. 

If the allegations of the bill are true, 
and for present purposes it must be so 
assumed, it would seem that no argu- 
ment is required to show that the plain- 
tiffs are entitled to relief. 

The budget law was obviously de- 








signed and intended to prevent a mu- 
nicipality from raising any more money 
by taxation than necessary to meet the 
actual legitimate and definite public 
needs, to give full publicity in the mat- 
ter of taxation, to advise the taxpayers 
of the purpose for which their money 
is demanded, and the use to be made 
thereof, and to prevent abuses which 
theretofore had existed in the levying 
and expenditure of public funds. It was 
intended that the law should be obeyed 
by the tax-levying boards, and a tax- 
payer is entitled to relief in case of a 
fraudulent and_ intentional violation 
thereof to his injury. 

As a general rule, a court of equity 
will not restrain the collection of publi¢ 
revenues for mere irregularities in pro- 
ceedings (Yamhill County v. Foster, 53 
Oreg. 124), but it will afford relief when 
the tax is void, or the taxing authorities 
have proceeded fraudulently and thereby 
cast a cloud on the title to real prop- 
erty. (Greene v. Louis & Interurban 
R. R., 244 U. S. 499; Ohio Tax cases, 232 
U. S. 576; O. & C. R. R. v. Jackson 
County, 38 Oreg. 589; Brotherhood Co- 
operative Natl. Bank v. Hurlburt, 21 
Fed. (2d) 85; Standard Lumber Co. v. 
Pierce, 112 Oreg. 314.) 

The law declares any tax levied contrary 
to its provisions shall be null and void, 
and in addition it is alleged in the bill 
that the county authorities knowingly, 
intentionally and fraudulently refused to 
obey the law, by reason of which the tax 
levied on plaintiffs’ property is double 
what it would have been had the law been 
complied with, and : cloud is thereby 
cast on the title, 


Powers of Tax Agencies 


Are Defined By Court , 

But it is said that the plaintiffs have 
a complete and adequate remedy at law, 
either by appeal from or review of the 
action of the budget committee, or an 
application to the board of equalization, 
or the State tax commission, or by pay- 
ment of the tax and bringing an action 
to recover it back. Neither of these pro- 
ceedings would afford plaintiffs relief. 
There is no provision for an appeal 
from the budget committee. A writ of 
review would raise only questions of law 
and not of fact. (Hall v. Dunn, 52. Oreg. 
475.) The board of equalization or the 
State tax commission would have no 
power to afford plaintiffs relief. The au- 
thority of the board of. equalization is 
confined to the values of the property 
and mistakes in assessment. (Sec. 429.) 
That of the State tax commission, if it 
has any authority at all, is purely ad- 
visory. (Sec. 4187 Oreg. laws.) - Neither 
of these bodies has jurisdiction, appel- 
late or otherwise, over any act of the 
county court in the levying and collection 
of taxes. Nor is the taxpayer required to 
pay or tender payment of void taxes b 
fore resorting to equity for relief. 4 


(Brotherhood Natl. Bank v. Hurlburt, 4 


supra.) ; 

Claim is made that the bill is de- 
fective because there is no allegation that 
the levy was not made in conformity to 
the estimates of the budget committee. 
The averment is that the levy was in 
violation of law because the levying 
board knowingly, fraudulently and inten- 
tionally failed to deduct the cash on hand 
and known income from other sources 
from the proposed expenditures in de- 
termining the needs of the county. The 
attack is upon the levy. That is the only 
thing which injures the plaintiffs. More- 
over, it is doubtful whether the budget 
committee is charged with the duty of 
estimating the probable revenues of 
the county or. the unused balances 
in the various funds. That duty 
seems to be imposed upon the “munici- 
pality.’” It is required to file “its esti- 
mate” of such items (Sec. 6). It is the 
fraudulent act of the county authorities 
in not making the required deductions 
which is complained of, and not of the 
budget committee. Nor is the suit based 
on a mere irregularity in the proceed- 
ings, or mistakes of the taxing authori- 
ties, but upon a direct, palpable, inten- 
tional and fraudulent disregard of the & 
law. 


Levying Board Failed 
To Deduct Proper Sum 

It is unimportant that the bill does 
not negative the existence within the 
tax levy of a tax voted by the people, 
The levy complained of, so the bill al- 
leges, is based on estimates from which 
the levying boards fraudulently omitted 
to make the required: deductions. It 
is therefore quite immaterial whether 
any part of the levy is in response to 
a vote of the people. In any event the 
balance on hand, and the known income 
would have to be deducted in determin- 
ing the requirements for the year. The 
question of a vote of the people would be 
important if the attack were because the 
tax exceeded the limits of the constitu- 
tion, or were in excess of that authorized 
by section 12 of the budget law. No 
such question is presented. The suit 
deals exclusively with a tax based on 
fraudulent estimates by which it is al- 


leged that the tax levying and expendingg » 


authorities attempted by fraud and de» 
ceit to exact from the taxpayers more 
than $400,000 in excess of actual needs 
of the county. 

The motion to dismiss 
overruled. 

Aug. 5, 1929. 
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‘HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT’ 

and Record of Invention Blank. 

Send model or sketch and description of 

your invention for our Inspection and Ad- 

vice Free. Reasonable Terms. Prompt 
Service. Highest References. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 

Patent Attorneys. 
6007 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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New Duties on W ood, Sugar, Tobacco 
Provided in Revised Tariff Measure 


Certain Changes Made by Senate Committee on Finance in| 
Various Pargraphs of Bill Are Listed. . 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


shall be based on that one of such move- 
ments, mechanisms, devices, or instru- 
ments which is subject to the lowest 
amount of duty. If two or more such 
oo are imported together they shall 
dutiable as one plate if they are nec- 
essary, as a set, for such assembling; 
(3) each assembly of subassembly 
(unless. dutiable under clause (1) or 
(4) of this subparagraph) consisting of 
two or more parts or pieces of metal or 
other material joined or fastened to- 
gether shall be subject to a duty of 65 
per centum ad valorem and, in addition, 
t a duty of 3 cents for each such part 

r piece of material, except that in the 
case of jewels the specific duty shall be 
25 cents imstead of 3 cents. For the 
purpose of this clause and clause (4), 
bi-metallic balance wheels, and main 
springs with riveted ends, shall each be 
considered as one part or piece; 

(4) each assembly or subassembly con- 
sisting in part of a:plate or plates pro- 
vided for in clause (2) of this subpara- 
graph shall be subject to the rate of 
duty provided for such plate or plates, 
and, in addition, to a duty of 5 cents 
for each part or piece of material (ex- 
cept such plate or plates) in such as- 
sembly or subassembly, except that in 
the case of jewels the specific duty shall 
be 25 cents instead of 5 cents; | 
_ (5) all other parts (except jewels), 
65 per centum ad valorem. 

(d and e unchanged.) 

(f) An article required by this para- 
graph to be marked shall be denied 
entry unless marked in exact conformity 
with the requirements of this paragraph. 

(g) Taximeters and parts thereof, 
finished or unfinished, 85 per centum ad 
valorem. 


Duties Are Revised 
n Automobile Trucks 


| 
, Par. 369. (a) Automobile trucks valued | 


at $1,000 or more, automobile truck 
and motor bus chassis valued at $750 
or more, automobile truck bodies valued 
at $250 or more, motor busses designed 
for the carriage of more than ten per- 
sons, and bodies for such busses, all the 
foregoing, whether finished or unfinished, 
25 per centum ad valorem. ; 

(b) All other automobiles, automobile 
chassis, and automobile bodies, and mo- 
tor cycles, all the foregoing, whether 
finished or unfinished, 10 per centum ad 
valorem. 

(c) Parts (except tires and except 
parts wholly or in chief value of glass) 
for any of the articles enumerated in 
subparagraph (a) or (b), 25 per centum 
ad valorem. 

Par, 371. Bicycles, and parts thereof, 


not including tires, 30 per centum ad | 


valorem. 3 
Par. 372. Steam engines and steam 
locomotives, 15 per centum ad valorem; 
sewing: machines, not specially provided 
for, valued at not more than $75 each, 
15 per centum ad valorem; valued at 
more than $75 each, 30 per centum ad 
valorem; cash registers, 25 per centum 
valorem; printing machinery, book- 
Rosine machinery, and paper-box ma- 
inery; 25 per centum ad_ valorem; 
lawn mowers and machine tools, 30 per 
centum ad valorem; emrbroidery ma- 


Patent for Rheostat 
Held to Be Infringed 


Right of Former Licensee Up- 
held to Contest Validity. 





[Continued from Page 8.) | 
pressible insulating or other material be- 
tween them. . 

The use of such annular rings on the 
defendants’ products brings about the 
same effect as the convex curvature of 
the bottom of-the container, in that it 
prevents sagging in or inward movement 
while permitting or helping outward 
movement. 

The contention of the defendants 
that the meaning of the claims of the 
patent No. 1658788 must be limited by 
the arguments contained in the file 
wrapper cannot be sustained on reason 
or authority, and even if it could, the 
arguments referred to are not suscep- 

le of such construction. 

The contention of the defendants, that 
there must be read into the claims of 

atent No. 2658787, on which this suit 
s based, the U-shaped plates 30, cannot 
be sustained, Such plates are referred 
to in a claim of that patent not here in 
suit, but they are not described in any 
of the claims on which the instant suit 
is based. , ‘ 

The U-shaped plates 30 were intende 
for a special model, and are not de- 
scribed in the claims in suit as the 
“means to allow for the expansion of 
said material when the same becomes 
heated, and to radiate the heat created 
therein.” 

The means so referred to are the con- 
tact plate at the bottom of the plunger 
or piston (Fig. 2, Plate 23, plaintiffs’ ex- 
hibit 2), and the lower contact plate at 
the bottom of the container (Fig. 
Plate 13, plaintiffs’ exhibit 2). ‘ 

Defendants’ products do not have t . 
U-shaped plates, — neve the contac 
lates last above referred to. - : 
The claims of patent No. 1658788 in 
suit are not limited to the diaphragm 
tve, but may be used in conjunction 
with the disclosures and drawings of 
Fig. 2 of patent No. 1658787 in suit, 
showing the plunger or piston type. 

See line 46, page 3, of patent No. 
1658787 in suit: “This case is related to 
my companion case, Serial No. 411778, 

| filed June 4, 1919, issued concurrently 
herewith and the claims generic to the 
two applications are presented in the 
ec anion case. 
°The contention of the defendants, that 
their structures do not contain a closure 
because they are of the plunger or piston 
construction, cannot be sustained because 
the compressible belt or other material 
between the contact plate at the bottom 
of the plunger and the upper plate of 
the plunger serve the purpose of pre- 
venting resistance material from escap- 
ing from the container. : 
The defendants infringe each and al 
of the claims of the two patents in suit 
on which this suit is based. — al 
‘A decree may be entered in favor 0 
the plaintiffs against the defendants 
Clarestat Manufacturing Co., Inc., an 
American Mechanical Laboratories, Inc., 
for an injunction, atcounting, and oem, 
with the usual order of reference, an 
dismissing the complaint as to George 


J. Mucher, named as a defendant and not 
rages. but without costs to said Mucher. 
Aug. 14, 1929. 
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d!double the amount of such estimated 


chines, including shuttles for sewing and 
embroidery machines, lace-making ma- 
chines, machines for making lace cur- | 
tains, nets and nettings, 30 per tentum 
ad valorem; knitting, braiding, lace 
braiding, and insulating machines, and 
all other similar textile machinery, fin- 
ished or unfinished, not specially pro- 
vided for, 40 per centum ad valorem; all 
other textile machinery, finished or un- 
finished, not specially provided for, 35 
per centum ad valorem; cream sep- 
arators valued at more than $40 each, 
and other centrifugal machines for the 
separation of liquids or liquids and 
solids, not specially provided for, 25 per 
centum ad valorem; combined adding | 
and typewriting machines, 30 per cen- 
tum ad valorem; apparatus for the gen- 
eration of acetylene gas from calcium 
carbide, 20 per centum ad valorem; ma- 
chines for cutting or hobbing gears, 40 
per centum ad valorem; meat or food | 
grinding or cutting machines, 50 per | 
centum ad valorem; escalators, 40 per 
centum ad valorem; all other machines, 
finished or unfinished, not specially pro- 
vided for, 35 per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, That patrs, not “specially pro- 
vided for, wholly or in chief value of 
metal or porcelain, of any of the fore- | 
going, shall be dutiable at the same} 
rate of duty as the articles of which | 
they are parts: 





Provided further, That | 
machine tools as used in this paragraph | 
shall be held to mean any machine op- | 
erating other than by hand power which 
employs a tool for work on metal. | 

Par, 373. Shovels, spades, scoops, 
scythes, sickles, grass hooks, corn knives, 
and drainage tools, and parts. thereof, 
composed wholly or in chief value of 
metal, whether partly or wholly manu- 
factured, 30 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 376. (a) Antimony, as regulus 
or metal, of whatever grade, shall be 
| subject to duty as follows: ¢ 

4 cents per pound, if the price is not 
over 7 cents per pound; 

3% cents per pound, if the price is 
over 7 cents and not over 8 cents per 
pound; 

3 cents per pound, if the price is over | 
8 cents and not over 9 cents per pound; 

2% cents per pound, if the price is 
over 9 cents and not over 10 cents per 
| pound; : 
|_ 2 cents per pound, if the price is over 
| 10 cents and not over 11 cents per pound; 
1% cents per pound, if the price is 
|over 11 cents and not over 12 cents per 
| pound; 

1 cent per pound, if the price is over 
12 cent sand not over 13 cents per 
pound; 

\% cent per pound, if the price is over 
13 cents and not over 14 cents per 
| pound; 
if the price is over 14 cents per pound, 
anh antimony shall be exempt from 
uty. | 


Prices Are Based 
On New York Market 


(b) For the purposes, of subparagraph 
(a) “price” means the wholesale price 
(averaged for a period of one week) of 
|ordinary brands (whether domestic or 
imported) in the New York market as 
shown by the last quotation (given in 
a recognized weekly trade journal to be 
designated from time to time by -the 
Secretary of the Treasury) prior to the 
date of arrival of the imported anti- 
mony in the United States. 

(c) Needle or liquated antimony, one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

Par. 382. (a) Tin foil less than six 
one-thousandths of one inch in thick- 
ness, 35 per centum ad valorem; alu- 
minum foil less than six one-thousandths 
of one inch in thickness, 40 per centum 
ad valorem; bronze powder not of alu- 
minum, 16 cents per pound; aluminum 
bronze powder, powdered foil, powdered 
tin, flitters, and metallics, manufactured 
in whole or in part, 12 cents per pound; 
bronze, or Dutch metal, or aluminum, 
in leaf, 6 cents per one hundred leaves; 
bronze powder, or Dutch metal powder, 
or aluminum powder, in leaf, 6 cents 
per hundred leaves. The foregoing rates 
on leaf apply to leaf not exceeding in 
size the equivalent of five and one-half 
by five and one-half inches; additional 
duties in the same proportion shall be 
assessed on leaf exceeding in size said 
equivalent. 

(b) Stamping and embossing mate- 
rials of bronze powder, or Dutch metal 
powder, or aluminum powder, mounted 
on paper or equivalent backing, and re- 
leasable from the backing by means of 
heat and pressure, three-eights of 1 
cent per one hundred square inches. 

Par. 385. Tinsel wire, made wholly 
or in chief value of gold, silvet\. or other 
metal, 6 cents per pound and 10 per 
centum ad valorem; lame or lahn, made 
wholly or in chief value of gold, silver, 
or other metal, 6 cents per pound and 
20 per centum ad valorem; bullions and 
metal threads made wholly or in chief 
value of tinsel wire, lame or lahn, 6 
cents per pound and 35 per centum ad 
valorem; beltings and other articles 
made wholly or in chief value of tinsel 
wire, metal thread, lame or lahn, or 
of tinsel wire, lame or lahn and india 
rubber. bullions, or metal threads, not 
specially provided for, 45 per centum 
ad valorem; woven fabrics, ribbons, 
fringes, and tassels, made wholly or in 
chief value of any of the foregoing, 55 
per centum ad valorem. 

Par, 387. Milk cans, not made_of tin} 
plate, 40 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 390. Nickel, and alloys (except 
those provided for in paragraph 302 or 
880) in which nickel is the component 
material of chief value, in pigs or ingots, 
shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, or similar 
forms, 3 cents per pound; in bars, rods, 
plates, sheets, strips, strands, castings, 
wire, tubes, tubing, anodes, or electrodes, 
25 per centum ad valorem; and in ad- 
dition thereto, on all the foregoing, if 
cold rolled, cold drawn, or cold worked, 
10 per centem ad valorem. 


Assays Are Provided 
For Lead-bearing Ores 


Par. 392. Lead-bearing ores, flue dust, 
and mattes of all kinds, 1% cents per 
pound on the lead contained therein: 
Provided, That such duty shall not be 
applied to the lead eontained in copper, 
gold, or silver ores, or copper mattes, 
unless actually recovered: Provided fur- 
ther, That on all importations of lead- 
bearing ores, flue dust, and mattes, of all 
kinds the duties shall be estimated at 
the port of entry and a bond given in 











duties for the transportation of the ores, 
flue dust, or mattes by common carriers 
bonded for the transportation of ap- 
praised or unappraised merchandise to 
properly equipped sampling or smelting 
establishments, whether designated as 
bonded warehouses or otherwise. On the 
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HIS vast organization has 
eee been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
5 - WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
Prgsident of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


In these articles presenting a 


The present series deals with 
search. : 


of leather. 


a billion-dollar industry is built. 


the hide for its most appropriate 


* * * 


T 


out?” 
habits, but because it is cut from 
the hide and the two do not match 


tougher, and more durable. 


shoes to give the wearer equalized 
In view of the wide variation in 
plete data were obtained. 


belly edge the*wearing quality was 
per cent. 


of the bend soles shall be cut. 


* * * 


of the Governnrent are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


By Henry D. Hubbard, 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards. 


EATHER is made from skin. Skin toughness built 
to withstand the stress of active life is trans- 
lated into similar service for man in the form 

The Persian saying, “The world is 
clad with leather to him who wears a shoe” is the 
basis of a great industry—shoemaking. 
ing quality is a primary trait of sole leather, on which 


The National Bureau of Standards aims to improve 
leather, make shoes last longer, find out why they 
wear out, cheapen leather costs by new methods and 
materials, enable leather makers to use each part of 


useful properties of leather, embody them in quality 
standards defining basic requirements for each use, 
and develop reliable tests and devices—in brief, to 
place the manufacture and use of leather on a new 
scientific basis ‘with the fullest cooperation of the 
leather industry and its technical associations. 


HE leather laboratory of the Bureau of Standards 
is answering the question “Why do shoes wear 
One sole of a pair of shoes may wear out faster 
than the other, not because the walker has bad walking 


If the sole is cut from the back of the steer it will out- 
last one cut from the flank because it is stronger, 
The back section may last 
twice as long as the flank leather. 
being told to match their soles for a given pair of 


ties of leather from different parts of the hide, com- 
, Leather from the portion 
over the kidney. showed the best wear, while on the 


It the best service is required, it is thus 
shown to be important to specify from what portion 
Hides were completely 
cut up into sole shapes and the test results reported 
numerically and “topographically,” giving a most in- 
teresting and valuable scientific analysis of the de- 
pendence of wearing quality upon location on the hide. 


NOTABLE aspect of the Bureau’s leather re- 
search is that it stimulates the entire leather in- 
dustry to cooperate on its basic problems, to promote 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous ‘of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 





Qualities of Leather Are Studied-to Determine 
Varieties Best Suited for Specific Purposes 





Topic 46—Industrial Research 


Sixteenth Article—Leather 


Topical Survey 


Industrial Re- 


The response of the industry is shown by the co- 
operation of the Tanners’ Council in the study of the 
effect of acids on leather; the American Belting 


Association aids 


of leather. 


L 


The wear- 


leather integrates 


M 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 





progress, to reduce costs, and to improve its product. 
In these researches all gains inure to the benefit of 
maker and user, and the technicians who serve both. 


the Calf Tanners’ e 
methods of curing as well as the properties of calf 
leather, and the American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion cooperates on measuring the useful properties 





AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 






| 








provides for 
Such a survey will be useful to 








—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 



















in the work on leather belting, 
Association aids in the study of | 





* * * 


EATHER quality depends on the breed of animal, 
how it lived, when killed, how stored and tanned. 
Many factors require investigation. 


Since the finished 
these factors, the study of leather 


in actual service is an important kind of research— 


the service test. 


purpose, study the 


ing. 
of several months 


machine. 


O 


a different part of 
in wearing quality. 


instruments. 
Shoemakers are 
wearing quality. 
the wearing quali- 
annually. 


found to be only 73 


issue of Sept. 


Tests of sole leather by actual wear in walking, how- 
ever, take a long time. 
therefore, developed to duplicate actual service. 
Bureau of Standards “walking machine” simulates the 
wear which a pedestrian gives the soles of his shoes. 
Such a laboratory test speeds up the wear as meas- 
ured by the volume of leather lost by abrasion. 


A laboratory apparatus was, 
The | 


The sole-leather testing machine imitates the abra- 
sive friction to which sole leather is subjected in walk- 
It permits accelerated testing. The equivalent 


of actual wear of shoes is obtained 


in 24 hours’ operation or 40,000 revolutions of the 


* * * 


} 
N REQUEST of a State Government the Bureau 
investigated devices and methods for measuring the 
area of skins and hides. 
measures had given little, if any, attention to these 


Inspectors of weights and 


No standard test of leather-measuring devices had 
been devised, tolerances had not been established, and 
no comparative study of the various types of such de- 
vices had been made, although hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of hide and skin products are involved 


A Bureau technologist studied the principles of 
leather-measuring devices and sources of error. 
found that such errors usually favored the buyer. 
suggestive design was worked out and a procedure 
for performance tests was devised. The test results 
on three-wheel measuring machines were published with 
typical calculations of essential factors. 


He 
A 


In the next article, to be published in the 


6, the Assistant to the Director, 


Bureau of Standards, will continue his discus- 
sion of leather research, outlining tests made 
on leather and leather substitutes. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 





arrival of the ores, flue dust, or mattes 
at such establishments they shall be 
sampled according to commercial meth- 
ods under the supervision of Government 
officers who shall be stationed at such 
establishments, and who shall submit the 
samples thus obtained to a Government 
assayer, designated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who shall make a proper 
assay of the sample and report the re- 
sult to the proper customs officers, and 
the import entries shall be liquidated 
thereon. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to make all neces- 
sary regulations to enforce the provi- 
sions of this paragraph. 

Par. 394. Zinc-bearing ore of all 
kinds, containing less than 10 per cen- 
tum of zinc, shall be admitted free of 
duty; containing 10 per centum or more 
of zinc and less than 20 per centum, one- 
half of 1 cent per pound on the zinc 
contained therein; containing 20 per 
centum or more of zinc and less than 
25 per cent centum, 1 cent per pound on 
the zinc contained therein; containing 
25 per centum of zinc, or more, 1% cents 
per pound on the zinc contained therein: 
Provided, That on all importations of 
zinc-bearing ores the duties shall be 
estimated at the port of entry, and a 
bond given in double the amount of such 
estimated duties for the transportation 
of the ores by common carriers bonded 
for the transportation of appraised or 
unappraised merchandise to properly 
equipped sampling or smelting estab- 
lishments, whether designated as bonded 
warehouses or otherwise. On the ar- 
rival of the ores at such establishments 
they shall be sampled according to com- 
mercial methods under the supervision 
of Government officers, who shall be 
stationed at such establishments, and 
who shall submit the samples thus ob- 
tained to a Government assayer, desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who shall make a proper assay of the 
sample and report the result to the 
proper customs officers, and the import 
entries shall be liquidated thereon. And 
the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized. to make all necessary regulations to 
enforce the provisions of this paragraph. 


Par. 395. Zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs, 
and zine dust, 1% cents per pound; in 
sheets, 2 cents per pound; in sheets 
coated or plated with nickel or other 
metal (except gold, silver, or platinum), 
or solutions, 2% cents per pound; old 
and worn-out zinc, fit only to be re- 
manufactured, 142 cents per pound. 

Par. 396. Print rollers, of whatever 
material composed, with raised patterns 
of brass or brass and felt, finished- or 
unfinished, used for printing, stamping, 
or cutting designs, $5 each and 72 per 
centum ad valorem; embossing rollers 
of steel or other metal, 30 per cerftum 
ad valorem; pYint_ blocks, and print 
rollers not specially provided for, of 
whatever material composed, used for 
printing, stamping, or cutting designs, 
60 per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That the foregoing rates shall apply 
whether or not the articles are imported 
separately, or as parts of machines. 

Par. 397. Drills (including breast 
drills), bits, gimlets, gimlet-bits, coun-~ 
tersinks, planes, chisels, gouges, and 
other cutting tools; pipe tools, wrenches, 
spanners, screw drivérs, bit braces, vises, 
and hammers; calipers, rules, and mi- 





President Hoover on Sept. 4 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation a long list 
of nominations, including the members 
of the Federal Farm Board, and dip- 
lomatic appointments. The list as made 
public at the White House follows: 


To be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Italy: John W. Gar- 
rett, of Maryland. 

To be Envoy Extraordinary and!Minister 
Plenipotentiary to The Netherlands: Gar- 
rit John Diekema, of Michigan. 

To be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to Venezuela: George 
T. Summerlin, of Louisiana. 

To be secretaries in the diplomatic serv- 
ice: Alfred W, Kliefoth, of Pennsylvania; 
Julius C, Holmes, of Kansas; Flavius J. 
Chapman 3d, of Virginia. 

To be a member of the California De- 
bris Commission: Maj. John R. D. Mathe- 
son, Corps of Engineers, vice Emerson. 

To be Brigadier Generals, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps: Brig. Gen. 
Guerre, Louisiana National Guard; Brig. 
Gen. Harry Gray Winsor, Washington 
National Guard, ' 

To be The Quartermaster General of the 
Marine Corps, with rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. Col. Cyrus §S. Radford, Assistant 
Quartermaster, 

To be major general (temporary) in the 
Marine Corps: Brig. Gen, Smedley D. 
Butler. 

To be a brigadier general, Marine Corps: 
Col. John T. Myers. 

To be hydrographic and geodetic engi- 
neers, Coast and Geodetic Survey: Earl 
Oscar Heaton, of New York; Robert Fran- 
cis Anthony Studds, of the District of 
Columbia, 

To be members of the Federal Farm 
Board for terms from June 15, 1929: One 
year: Alexander Legge, of Illinois; Charles 
C, Teague, of California. Two years: Wil- 
liam I, Schilling, of Minnesota: Samuel 
Roy McKedvie, of Nebraska, Three years: 
Cc, B. Denman, of Missouri, Four years: 
Charles 8S, Wilson, of New York. Five 
years: James C. Stone, of Kentucky. Six 
years: Carl Williams, of Oklahoma. 

To be a member of the Federal Farm 














crometers; all the foregoing, if hand 
tools not provided for in paragraph 352, 
and parts thereof, wholly or in chief 
value of metal, not specially provided 
for, 60 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 398. Articles or wares not spe- 
cially provided for, if composed wholly 
or in chief value of platinum, gold, or 
silver, and articles or wares plated with 
platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with 
‘gold !acquer, whether partly or wholly 
manufactured, 65 per centum ad va- 
lorem; if composed wholly or in chief 
value of iron, steel, lead, copper, brass, 


nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or other 
metal, but not plated with platinum, 
gold, or silver, or colored with gold 


lacquer, whether partly or wholly manu- 
factured, 45 per centum ad valorem. 


New Rates Provided 


On Wood Manufactures 
Schedule 4.—Wood and Manufacturers of 
Par. 401. Maple (except Japanese 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.) 





Nominations Submitted to Senate 
By President Hoover 


Louis Francis | 





| Loan Board: Albert C. Williams, of Texas. 
Reappointment. 


Foreign service promotions: Class two to 
class one: Ray Atherton, of Illinois; Ed- 
win L. Neville, of Ohio. 


Class three to class two: James Clement 
Dunn, of New York; Wesley Frost, of 
Kentucky. 

Class four to class three: F. Lammot 
Belin, of Pennsylvania; Thomas H. Bevan, 
of Maryland. 

Class five to class four: William C. Bur- 
|dett, of Tennessee; Monnett B, Davis, of 
|Colorado; John Farr Simmons, of New 
York, George Wadsworth, of New York. 

Class six to class five: Harry E. Carl- 
son, of Illinois; John G. Erhardt, of New 
York; Clement S. Edwards, of Minnesota; 
Charles Roy Nesmith, of New York; Har- 
old L. Willjamson, of Illinois. 

Class seven to class six: Philip Adams, 
of Massachusetts; John L. Bouchal, of 
Nebraska; William P. George, of Alabama; 
Augustin W. Ferrin, of New York; James 
J. Murphy jr., of Pennsylvania; Alexander 
K. Sloan, of Pennsylvania. 

Class eight to class seven: Charles H. 
Derry, of Georgia; Peter H, A. Flood, of 
New Hampshire; Charles W. Lewis jr., of 
Michigan; Horatio Mooers, of Maine; 
James E. McKenna, of Massachusetts; Al- 





fred T. Nester, of New York; Christian M. 
Ravndal, of Iowa; Conger Reynolds, of 
Iowa; Francis; H. Styles, of Virginia. 


Unclassified to class eight: William H. 
Beach, of Virginia; Culver B, Chamberlain, 
of Missouri; Samuel G. Ebling, of Ohio; 
Samuel Green, of Maryland; William F. 
Nason, of Massachusetts; J. Hall Paxton, 
of Virginia; C. Warwick Perkins jr., of 
Maryland; John 8, Richardson jr., of Mas- 
sachusetts; Robert B. Streeper, of Ohio; 
Arthur F. Tower, of New York; Richard 
R. Willey, of New York; Whitney Young, 
of New York. 

Vice consuls of career to be consuls: 
Wiliam H. Beach, of Virginia; Culver B. 
Chamberlain, of Missouri, Samuel G, Eb- 
ling, of Ohio; Samuel Green, of Maryland; 
William F. Nason, of Massachusetts; J. 
Hall Paxton, of Virginia: C. Warwick 
Perkins jr., of Maryland; John 8S. Richard- 
son jr., of Massachusetts; Robert B. Stree- 
per, of Ohio; Arthur F. Tower, of New 
York; Richard R. Willey, of New York; 
Whitney Young, of New York. 

To be foreign service officers, unclassi- 
fied and vice consuls of career: Elvin Sei- 
bert, of New York; Edward T, Wailes, of 
New York; John C. Shillock jr, of Oregon; 
J. Laurence Pond, of Connecticut; James 
W. Gantenbein, of Oregon; Claude ,H. 
Hall jr., of-Maryland; Sidney A. Belovsky, 
of New York. 

Assistant surgeons to be passed assist- 
ant surgeons, Public Health Service: Der- 
rick A, Hoxie, Fletcher C. Stewart. 

To be assistant surgeons: William F. 
Ossenfort, Oswald F. Hedley, James ‘T. 
Jackson, Raymond L, Evans, Walter P. 
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| Bazin, Rene. 
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Received by 


Library of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


eign languages, official documents 


Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excludea. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


| Allen, Carleton Kemp. Law in the making. 


388 p. Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1927. 

29-16471 
rmstrong, John. Carbonisation technology 
and engineering. A practical exposition 
of the processes employed for the carbon- 
isation of coal and wood by high and low 
temperature methods, with an account of 
the by-products obtained. With 296 illus- 
trations, including 19 folding diagrams, 
etc. 471 p., illus. London, C. Griffin and 
co., 1929. 29-16484 
Bartlett, Edward Randolph. Release; a 
i and effective Easter pageant, 
. and E. Ruth Bartlett. 14 p. hi- 
., E, 0. Excell co., 1929. 29-16575 
Pius x, by ... Translated 
from the second edition by the Benedic- 
tines of Talacre, with a preface by the 
Rt. Rev. Francis J. Vaughan, bishop of 
Menevia. 273 p. London, Sands & co., 
1928. 29-16574 


| Benjamin, Lewis S. Not all the truth, by 


Lewis Melville (Lewis S. Benjamin) illus- 
trated from hitherto unpublished draw- 
ings by Max Reerbohm, Flora Lion, Harry 


Furniss, and others. 286 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Jarrolds, limited, 1928. 29-16584 
Bible. N. T. Gospels. Selections. English. 


The philosophy of Jesus, by Edward Ow- 





Bills and Resolutions 


| Introduced in Congress 





Following is a list of public bills and 
resolutions introduced in the Houses of 
Congress and classified similarly to the 
“Code of Laws of the United States in 
force Dec. 6, 1926.” The number of the 
measure, the member introducing it, the 
title and the Committee to which it was 
referred are given. 


Title 1O—Army 


S. 1588. Mr. Harris. To Authorize the 
Secretary of War to lend certain War De- 
partment equipment to the Quitman Chap- 
ter, United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
for use at the Confederate Soldiers’ Re- 
union at Quitman, Ga., Oct. 8 and 9, 1929; 
Military Affairs. 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 


S. 1579. Mr. Blease. Governing the 
competency of the husband or wife of the 
accused as a witness in any criminal prose- 
cution or contempt proceeding under any 
statute of the United States; Judiciary. 


Title 20—Education 


S. 1586. Mr. Capper. To create a De- 
partment of Public Education, and for 
other purposes; Education and Labor. 


and Intercourse 


S. J. Res. 67. Mr. Blease. Requesting 
the President and the Secretary of State 
to submit a proposal.to the governments 
of the various nations for the negotiation 
of treaties for the promotion of interna- 
tional good will and the establishment of 
permanent peace; Foreign Relations. 


Title 26—Internal Revenue 


S. J. Res. 68. Mr. Blaine. Providing for 
suspension of the secrecy of income-tax 
return table. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 
S. J. Res. 66, Mr. Blease. To extend the 
provisions of Public Resolution Numbered 
92, for the relief of storm-stricken areas 
in the South Atlantic States, Seventieth 
Congress, approved Feb. 25, 1929, as ex- 
tended by Public Resolution Numbered 2, 
Seventy-first Congress, approved May 17, 
1929, to include storm sufferers in Spartan- 





| 


burg and Greenville Counties, S, C.; Fi- 
nance. ‘ 
Title 43—Public Lands 

S. 1580. Mr. Fess (for Mr. Oddie.) To 


provide for an examination and survey to 
determine the feasibility of irrigation de- 
velopment in the Humboldt River water- 
shed in the State of Nevada; Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 


Changes in Status 
Of Bills 


Title 26—Internal Revenue 

H. R. 2667, Tariff revision bill. Passed 
House May 28, 1929. Reported to Senate, 
amended, Sept. 4. 


Army Orders 





Lt. Col. Louis H. Hanson, Med. Corps, 
retired for physical disability. 

Capt. David A. Bissett, Inf., par. 22, 
O. 113 amended. 

Capt. John Huling jr., and Capt. Forrest 
Cc. Shaffer, Ord, Dept., exempt from duty 
with troops. 

Wrnt. Officer jHugo May, Philippine 
Dept., retired upon his own application. 

ist Lt. George James Rooney, Specialist 
Res., to duty at Buffalo, N. Y. 

ist Lt. Harold R. Jordan, 
Scouts, par. 9, S. O. 85 revoked. 

ist Lt. Eugene L. Miller, Inf., par. 42, 8. 
O. 189 revoked. 

2d Lt. Harry Alston Smith, Air Corps 


Ss. 


Philippine 


Res., to duty at Marshall Field, Fort Riley, \ 


Kans. 

1st Lt. Mark M. Boatner jr., E. C., from 
duty at Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa, to New 
Orleans, La. ' 

Capt. Thomas L. McKenna, U. 8S. A., 
par. 14, S. O. 195 amended to become ef- 
fective Oct. 15, 1929. 

2d. Lt. Edgar R. Todd, Air Corps, par. 
8, S. O. 145 amended to become effective 
Dec. 11, 1929, 

lst Lt. Winfield S. Roberson, F. A., par. 
| 5, 8. O. 153 amended to become effective 
| Jan. 4, 1930, 
2d. Lt. Meredith D. Masters, F. A., par. 


11 8, O. 172 amended to become effective 
Jan, 4, 1930, 
2d Lt. Philip Arthur Roll, Air Corps 


Res., orders. of Aug. 28 amended to assign 
him to duty at Maxwell Field, Ala. 

Ist Lt. Howard Hatgood Harris, F. A. 
Res., to duty at Fort Sill, Okla. 

_2d. Lt. Charles Faulkner Carter, Air 
Corps Res, to duty at Fort Bragg, N. C. 


Navy Orders 


Lt. Comdr. Felix B. Stump, ors May 11 
revoked; to continue duty Nav. Air Sta., 
Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lt. Charles J. Rend, Department's letter 
July 9 modified. Unexpired portion leave ab- 
sence canceled, To duty member Board of 
Inspection & Survey, Pac. Coast Section, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Ens. John William Murphy, det. Nav. 











Griffey, Joseph O, Dean, Harold M. Hand|Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. about Aug. 23; 


Ivan W. Steele, Kenneth R. Nelson, Harold 
D. Lyman, Vane M. Hoge, Frank F. 
Thweatt jr., Charles K. Rose jr. 

Also a number of Coast Guard promo- 
tions. 

To be major generals, Regular Army: 
Brig. Gen. Ralph Henry Van Deman; 
Brig. Gen. Frank Ross McCoy. 

Colonel to be brigadier general: George 
Clymer Shaw, Infantry. 

To be Assistant The Adjutant General, 
rank of brigadier general; Col. Jamés Ful- 
ler McKinley, Adjutant General's Depart- 
ment, 


to c. f. o. U. S&S, S. Salt Lake City. 

Lt. Comdr. Charles L, Oliphant (M. C.), 
det. Bu. M. & 8S. about Sept. 30; to Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Granduate School 
of Medicine, Phila., Pa. 

Lt. (jg) Melville D. Dickinson jr. 
C.), det. Nav. Hosp., League Is., Phila., 
Pa, about Aug. 26; to Nav. Ammun. De- 
pot, Fort Miffiin, Pa. 

Lt. (jg) John H. Korb (M. C.), to duty 
involving flying U. S. 8. Lexington. 

Comdr, Harold E. Saunders (C. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H. about Oct. 
1; to Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations | 


(M. | 


ings Towne; a narrative of the life and 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, arranged 
from the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, as newly translated into modern 
English. 97 p. N. Y., New era book cor- 
poration, 1929. 29-16572 


Buckley, Donald. A night in June; a play 


in three acts, by .. . (Contempora Brit-* 
ish dramatists, v. 72.) 75 p. dondon, E. 
Benn, 1929. 29-16583 


Commerce clearing house. Business laws of 
the world, United States unit, Walter D. 
Freyburger, editor, contributing editors: 
Arnold R. Baar, Arnold R. Boyd, Leo 
Brady, and others. 8 v., illus, N. Y., 
Commerce clearing house, 1929.° 29-16469 

Crozat, Henry. Uncle Sam, the modern 
Sampson; a study of the solution of the 
world’s industrial and agricultural crisis 
by means of the “scientific management 
of the city,” based on a rational economic 
and social organization of humanity, 
which will assure international peace and 
general well-being. 48 p., illus. San An- 
tonio, Tex., The Sewell press, 1929. 

29-16472 

Fish rotary oven co., Beloit, Wis. Modern 
cake shop practice; notes on layout, pro- 
duction and equipment, with particular 

| reference to the oven, compiled from the 
records and reports of 200 bakeries by the 
engineering staff. 48 p., illus.. Beloit, 
Wis., Fish rotary oven co., 1929. 29-16480 

Goldin, Hyman Elias. The book of legends; 
tales from the Talmud and Midrash. 3 v. 
N. Y., The Jordan publishing co., 1929. 








« 29-16570 
Hagen, Harry J. Lathers’ craft problems 
and reference book, by . eontaining 


articles with illustrations pertinent to the 
trade of lathing. 136 p., illus. Cleveland, 
Press of Riehl ptg. co., 1929. 29-16483 
Harper, Harry. Twenty-five years of flying; 
impressions, recollections, and descrip- 
tions. 292 p. With 155 illustrations, 292 
p. London, Hutchinson & co., 1929. 
29-16485 
If I cou'd preach just once by Hon. Ber- 
trand Russell, Dr. Joseph Collins, John 
Drinkwater and others. 255 p. N. Y., 
Harper & brothers, 1929. 29-16571 
Lieck, Albert Henry. Justice and police in 
England, by ... foreword by Sir Chartres 
Biron. 152 p. London, Toronto, Butter- 
worth & co., 1929. 29-16470 
Lofthouse, William Frederick. . . . Israel 
after the exile, sixth and fifth centuries, 


B. C. (The Clarendon Bible. Old Testa- 
ment, vol. iv.) 247, 15, p., illus. Oxford, 
The Clarendon press, 1928. 29-16573 


MacClure, Victor. The practical elocution 
book. 269 p. London, G. G. Harrap & co., 
1928. 29-16582 

Marriott, Joseph Weston, ed. Great modern 
British plays, selected by . .. 1083 p, 
London, G. G. Harrap & co., 1929. 29-16581 

Melgarejo Randolph, Antonio Damaso, ed. 
and tr. Divorce law of Sonora, Mexico, 
translated and commented by .. . 94 P. 
N. Y., Aetna stationery & printing co., 
1929. 29-16467 

Mosher, William Eugene, ed. Electrical 
utilities; the crisis in publie control, 
by ... editor, Finla G. Crawford, A. Blair 
Knapp, Ralph E, Himstead, and others, 
under the auspices of School of citizen- 
ship and public affairs, Syracuse univer- 
sity. 335 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1929, 29-16476 

Moulton, Harold Glenn. The St. Lawrence 
navigation and power project, by ... 
Charles S. Morgan and Adah L. Lee. 675 
p. Washington, D. C., The Brookins in- 
stitution, 1929. 29-16479 

| Oppenheimer, Caroline Magdalen (Harvey) 
lady, 1899. comp. The bride’s book, by 
Ina Michael [pseud.]; with silhouettes, by 
Margaret Chalmondeley. 69 p., illus, 
London, Brentano’s, 1929. 29-16474 

Proctor, William Martin. Vocations; the 
world’s work and its workers, by .. . 
382 p., illus. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
co., 1929. 29-16473 

Schortemeier, Frederick Edward, ed. Indiana . 
general corporation law and companion 
acts, with explanatory notes by Fred- 
erick E. Schortemeier and Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt together with citations of perti- 
nent authorities by the publishers’ edi- 
torial staff. 257 p. Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill co., 1929. 29-16468 








Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclue 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. ordering, full title, and not 
the carc numbers, should be given. 

List of Publications Relating to Forestry, 
Tree Planting, Wood Tests, and Lumber 
Industries—Price List 43, 22d Edition. 
Free. (26-26171) 

Announcement of the Fifth Annual Amer- 
ican Vocational Dairy Contest—Miscel- 
laneous Circular No. 3. Free at Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

Manufactured Ice; Refrigerators and Re- 
frigerator Cabinets; and Mechanical Re- 
frigerators—Census of Manufactures:, 
1927. Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. (23-26740) 

Seventh Annual Report of the American 
High Commissioner at Port au Prince, 
Haiti, 1928. Department of State. Price, 
20 cents. (23-26709) 

Air Corps: The Airplane—Technical Reg- 
ulations No. 1170-65, War Department, 
Price, 20 cents. 

Personnel: United States Government Life 
Insurance—Army Regulations No. 600-100, 
War Department. Price, 5 cents. 
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The Weekly Index 


is published in every Monday issue. 


reference used in the Yearly Index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of 
_ PAGE TEN 


Aggregate Claim 
In Disputed Price 
Of Books Denied 


("=aete 
INDEX 


The page 


each year. 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


> 


Accounting 


Quincy, Norfolk & Western, and Ore- | 
gon Short Line railroads. 


Calendar of hearings in railway rate 


he United States Daily 
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Corporation Finance 


» Se hy ae . lumber industries. 
See Distribution, Railroads. 
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estry, tree planting, wood, tests and 


Leather and Its 
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Pagé 9, col. 7, Service and 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


Exports to Orient 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Gained 4 Per Cent 


In July Over 1928 | 


Personnel 


Taxation 


Adjustment Is Authorized by if) 


Comptroller General on 
Basis of Next Low- 
est Tender. 


The claim of the Oxford University 
Press of $7.29 per volume for 35 sets 
of books delivered to the Government 
cannot be allowed, as the bidder did not | 
make clear whether the bid applied to | 


a volume or a set of two volumes, it ]}| 


was ruled by the Comptroller General, 
J. R. McCarl, in a letter to the Secre- | 
tamyy of State, made public Sept. 4. 

The next lowest bid was $12.65 a set, 
the letter said. The Oxford University 
Press bid of ‘$7.29 was interpreted as 
applying to a set of two books, instead | 
of a single volume; so the award was 
made to this firm. 

Mr. McCarl’s letter to the Secretary 


of State, dated Aug. 28, follows in full 


text: | 
Sir: There has been received your 

request dated Aug. 16, 1929, for decision 

whether the alleged error of the Oxford 


University Press in submitting a pro- ||; 


posal dated June 13, 1929, in response to 
invitation dated June 10, 1929, for de- 
livery of certain books to the Department 
of State, is such an obvious one as would 
justify the cancellation of the order, the 
return of the books, in accordance with 
the request dated Aug. 7, 1929, of the 
Oxford University Press, and the pur- | 
chase of them from the next lowest | 
bidder. | 


The invitation for proposals dated 
June 10, 1929, advised prospective bid- 


Terms for Offers Stated. if} 


ders that proposals would be received ry 
until 4 p. m., June 17, 1929, and then |]} 


publicly opened for delivery to room | 
115, foreign service administrative office, | 
Department of State, of 36 items of | 
books specified in the invitation for pro- | 
posals. The Oxford University Press | 
submitted a proposal dated June 13, 1929, | 
signed by its secretary, for delivery of 


items 4, 18, 22 to 24, inclusive, and the ||| 


proposal was accepted as to item 24. 


Items 22.to 24, inclusive, called for |]; 


proposals for furnishing of Survey of | 
International Affairs by A. J. Toynbee. | 
The works of 1920-1923 and for 1924 | 
appear to be one-volume editions, while | 
the work for 1925 is a two-volume edi- 
tion, and the alleged error concerns items | 
24—the two-volume edition. ; 

Under the heading “Quantity” there is 
specified 35 or 56 each of the works for 
1920-1923, 1924 and 1925. Under the head- 
ing “Unit Price,” the %xford University 
Press submitted a proposal of $6.01 for 
the 1920-1923 work, with total extended as 
$336.50; for the 1924 work it submitted a 
unit price of $7.29, total $408.24, and for | 
item 24, the two-volume work, it sub- 
mitted a unit price of $7.29, total ex- 
tended as $816.48. 

Claim of Error Made. 

The total in each instance was com- 
puted on the basis of the maximum | 
quantity (56 volumes under items 22 and 
23 and 56 sets, 112 volumes, under item | 
24) at the stated price per volume. The 
books were shipped to the Department 
on July 22, 1929, and on July 25, 1929, | 
the company wrote the Government that 
there was an error in the order for the} 
reason that its bid was $7.29 per volume | 
rather than $7.29 per set. 

The matter is summarized in a letter | 
dated Aug. 10, 1929, from the Depart- | 
ment of State to the Oxford University | 
Press, as follows: 

“You will note also that the Depart- 
ment’s proposal for this item reads ‘1925 | 
2 vols.’ The ‘unit’ column was not filled 
in by you in any item on this bid, and 
therefore the assumption made is that 





Board of Tax Appeals refuses to al- 
low deduction originating in predeces- 
sor corporation since new rights and 
additional stock were acquired under 


new charter, creating another taxable 
entity. (Maytag Company v. Commis- 
sioner.) Page 5, Col. 2 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. Page 5 
District Court, District of Oregon, 
rules collection of State tax may be 
enjoined where fraud is shown in as- 
sessment. (Weyerhauser Timber Co. 
et al. v. Klamath County et al.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Postal Service 
Senators Ransdell and Burton ask 
President to study bids for carrying 
mail between Gulf ports and South 
America, challenging eligibility of 
Munson Line to award of contract. 
Page 3, Col. 7 





Radio 


Three default entries in cases of com- 
panies seeking permits to construct 
radio broadcasting stations ordered by 
Chairman of Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. Page 2, Col. 7 


Hearing on application of Buffalo 
Evening News for radio license is 
scheduled for Sept. 24. Page 3, Col. 7 


Distribution 


Exporting and Importing 
Creation of an export credit fund is 
proposed by Estonia, according to De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Robert S. Brookings, in letter to Sen- 
ate, urges free trade among European 
nations as means of increasing buying 
power of foreign labor with consequent 
increase in Nation’s exports. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


July exports to Orient were about 
4.5 per cent larger than last year, De- 
partment of Commerce reports. 


Page 10, Col. 7; 


Highways 


Points of historie interest in the 


Page 1, Col. 5} 


| cases announced by the Interstate Com- | Government Finance 
| merce Commission. Page 6! Daily decisions of the General Ac- 


; 

Loulsvilte & Nashville Railroad aske | C°URt™S Office. ne 
Interstate Commerce Commission for | Daily statement of the United States 
permit to sell $9,779,000 of first and | Treasury. 


refunding mortgage bonds. ‘_ | Comptroller General authorizes ad- 
Page 6, Col. 7 | justment of claim in dispute over bid 

July statistics of revenue and ex- | price for books on basis of next lowest 
penses of Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- | tender, denying aggregate claim of suc- 
cific and Western Pacific railways. | cessful bidder. Page 10, Col. 1 


Page 6 | Representative Wood forsees contin- 


July -statistics of revenues and ex- | ued increase in cost of Government. 
Page 1, Col 5 


penses of Great Northern, Denver & 
i : = 5 ’ hi , S . . . 
Rio Grande Western, and Chicago, St Iniecnaitonal Finitekes 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 


Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha railways. | 
York market. 





Page 7 | 

| Shipping | 
Shipping Board announces purpose | 
to invite bids on 22 steel cargo ships, | 
|laid up, to be scrapped or refitted with , 
| Diesel engines. Page 3, Col. 8 


| Executive 
Management 


Business Conditions 


Weekly index of business chart pre- 
pared by the Department of Com- 
merce. Page 4 

Active demand for credit prevailed | 
in seventh Federal reserve district in 
August, Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 


Money 


August output ‘of mints totaled 
38,383,000 coins, according to Bureau of 
| the Mint. Page 6, Col. 7 


|Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


European markets for agricultural 
products are showing improvement, De- 

| partment of Agriculture is advised. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Review of cooperative selling of 
prunes, apricots, raisins and potatoes, 
| issued by Department of Agriculture. 


cago states in monthly review. i c “ ee em 
Page 7, Col. 2 Weekly review of domestic markets 
sa | for farm products. Page 4, Col. 1 
Decisions Affecting Cigarette production gained 16 per 
Business | some first half of 1929 over corre- 

i | spondin i lf. 

Sv! eal ale aa Malek al sp g period of 1928 Page 1, Col. 7 
Latest Wedevel Court Deslelehe wc} _ Department of Agriculture issues a 
one 4 rircular announcing the Fifth Annual 

. | American Vocational Dairy Contest. 

See Accounting, Taxation. Page 9, Col. 7 
Patents Extension program on.farms formu- 

3 ; lated by rural citizens in consultation 

Continuation of full text of decree of | with extension agents, Dr. C. W. War- 
| District Court, Eastern District of New | burton, of Department of Agriculture, 
| York, holding two patents on rheostat | states. Page 1, Col. 2 
|and on electrical resistance apparatus Witnesses repr i - pai 

on | cal I , s presenting stock raisers 
op sek ond _Btreged. — et al. | and other farm interests urge modifica- 
v. sta g. Co. et al.) c tion of restrictions on packing business 
Page 8, Col. 1 | to promote competition in favor of pro- 
ducers and consumers, testifying at 
hearing before Department of Com- 
merce. Page 3, Col. 1 

Head of Armour & Co. denies pos- 


sibility of packers’ monopoly, because 
of provision for regulations of busi- 


| 
| 


Tari 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Seymour Lowman announces that De- | 
partment will continue to base import | 
duties on the retail value of the goods. | 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 7 | 


Page 7} 


Manufactures 


Leather.--An article by Henry D. 
| Hubbard, Assistant to the Director of 
|the Standards Bureau, discussing 
leather research as conducted by the 
Bureau. 


Education 


N. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of city 
schools division, Bureau of Education, 
aynounces that school study in safety 
education has been extended to cover 
safety in broader sense of protection of 
life and health. Page 1, Col. 5 


New books received by the Library 
of Congress. Page 9 


Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Page 9 


Metals and Their 
Products 


Bureau of Standards conducting tests 
of various methods of cooling used in 
heat treatment of metals. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


| Department of Commerce reports 
| that the government of Chile has au- 
thorized its president to aid steel in- 
dustry by purchasing greater part of . 
| stock in company. Page 1, Col. 1| of secondary schools and study of their 
| | problems, Page 2, Col. 5 


Bill introduced by Senator Capper 
would create Federal Department of 
Education as branch of Cabinet. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Foreign Relations 


Department of State notifies China 
it is ready to negotiate on plan for 
American relinquishment of extraterri- 
torial rights in China. Page 1, Col. 2 


Full text of notes exchanged between 
State Department and China on pro- 
posal for relinquishment of extraterri- 
toria] rights. Page 2, Col. 2 


Continuation of full text of address 


| 
| 
| 


Commissioner of Education § says 
school problem of Alaska is to prepare 
natives for labor in developing indus- 
tries. Page 2, Col. 5 


Plans formulated for Federal survey 


» Mines and Minerals 


Crude petroleum production attained 
}new high record in July, Department 
of Commerce says. Page 1, Col. 6 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
Secretary of War favors study of 
power problems as proposed in Couzens 
bill, and advocates control by Commis- 
sion with independent authority. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Continuation of full text of decree of ; 
District Court, Eastern District of New | 
York, holding two patents on rheostat 
and on electrical resistance apparatus | 2 pres 
are valid and infringed. (Levy et al.| of Chiéf of Far Eastern division, De- 
v. Clarostat Mfg. Co. et al.) partment of State, reviewing United 
Page 8, Col. 1| States participation in the development 


’ of railways in Manchuria. 
Textiles and Their 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Products Proposal for settlement of Bolivian- 
Conclusion of full text of review of 


Paraguayan boundary dispute is sub- 
cotton cooperatives. Page 4, Col. 2 


mitted to two governments by neutral 
Purchasing 


members of boundary commission. 
Production Statistics 


Page 3, Col. 4 
August output of mints totaled 


Senate committee to _ investigate 

charges of activities by shipbuilders at 
| 38,383,000 coins, according to Bureau of | 
| the Mint. Page 6, Col. 7 | 


| Geneva naval conference. 
Crude petroleum production attained | 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Resolution proposing promotion of 

new high record in July, Department 

of Commerce says. Page 1, Col. 6 


permanent peace by negotiation of 
treaties providing for nonintercourse 

| Cigarette production gained 16 per | 

{cent in first half of 1929 over corre- | 


with all belligerents proposed in Sen- 
| Sponding period of 1928. Page 1, Col. 7 





| 


ate by Senator Blease.. . Page 3, Col. 5 


President Hoover meets with officials 
of State and Navy Departments to dis- 
|cuss naval parity question. 

, Page 3, Col. 1 


General 


i}| July, 1928. 


South are traversed by Federal High- | : 
way No. 90, according to Department| Continuation of full text of sections 
of Agriculture. Page 3, Col. 2) of tariff bill as revised in Senate Com- | 


| ness in packers and stockyards act, in 
| letter to Representative Celler, of New | 


Selling and 


York. 


“ Condition of drought east of Rocky 
Mountains remained unrelieved in past 


Railroads 


Examiner recommends for approval} duty spurs intended not for use on 
of Interstate Commerce Commission | horse bu 
plans of Texas-New Mexico Railroad | apparel. 
for extension to Lovington, N. Mex.,| 
from Texas-New Mexico State line and 
of South Plains and Santa Fe from 


Seagraves, Tex., to Lovington. 


| mittee on Finance, 


Page 6, Col. 2 Page 7, Col. 6 | Marketing 


week, Weather Bureau states. 


| Customs Court classifies at reduced 


t as ornamental part of riders’ | 
Page 6, Col. 1 
| Robert S. Brookings, in letter to Sen- 
| ate. urges free trade among European 
nations as means of increasing buying 


Page 1, Col. 2) Power of foreign labor with consequent 


Continuation of full text of address 
of Chief of Far Eastern division, De- 
reviewing United 
States participation in the development 


partment of State, 


of railways in Manchuria. 


Page 6, Col. 5 


Freight rates on whisky from Louis- 
Angeles and San 
Francisco, Calif., are not unreasonable, 
examiner reports to Interstate Com- 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Rate decisions announced by the In- 


villee Ky., to Los 


merce Commission. 


terstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6 


revenues and ex- 
& 


statistics of 
of Chicago, 


July 


penses Burlington 


the unit is the unit on which bids were |}} 


requested. In this connection it will be | 
noted that on item 18, ‘Temperley’s His- | 
tory of the Peace Conference, 6 vols.’ 
you failed also to fill in the unit column, | 
but the ‘unit price’ of $46.26 is obviously 
for the entire unit of six volumes. It is 
true that you carried out a total in the 
last column of $816.48, though this ob- 
viously could not be correct since the 
Department’s proposal called for ‘35 or 
56’ copies. 

“You say that ‘after directing atten- | 
tion to the error in your order we made 
shipment in good faith.’ This voucher 
shows shipment was made on July 22, 
1929, and your letter regarding the price 
is dated July 25, 1929, or subsequent, not 
prior, to filling the order, and it did not! 
reach the Department until some days 
after the arrival of the books.” ‘ 

Responsibility for Errors. 

When considering an alleged error of | 
a bidder in submitting a proposal, this 
office stated in 8 Comp. Gen. 397, 398, 
that: 

“The matter of submitting bids for 
advertised needs of the United States is 
not one for such neglectful treatment | 
by bidders as to give frequent cause for | 
attempted withdrawals on the ground of 
alleged error. | 

“The business of the Government ean- | 
not go orderly forward if bidders be en- | 
couraged or permitted to submit inade- | 
quately considered proposals with under- 
standing they may withdraw by simply | 
alleging error on their part. when, after | 
opening of the bids it should be revealed | 
that the profit is not all that it might 
have been or that through bidder’s care- 
lessness a loss is to be sustained. The 
purchasing officers of the Government 
have other business than to act as guar- 
dian for those indulging in poor busi- 
ness methods.” 

Not only was an error made by this 
bidder in failing to state whether the 
bid was on the basis of a volume or 
set of two volumes, but, notwithstanding | 
the advertisement and acceptance called | 
for delivery in Room 215, Department 
of State, the company submitted its in- 
voice for the books, including express 
charges thereon, but was vroperlv noti- 
fied in letter dated July 29, 1929. that 
the express charges could not be al- 
lowed. 








Indications of Mistake. 

The company was clearly at fault in 
not indicating whether the proposal was 
on the basis of $7.29 per volume or per 
set. However, the price of $7.29 per set 
is low compared with the other bids of 
$12.65, $13.58 and three other bids of 
$15.30 each per set, and is the same as 





i 
4 


| wood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, 


lthis company’s bid per volume under 


| $816.48, was sufficient to put the pur- 


| price of $7.29 per volume, or $14.58 per 


Committee Revises 
- Tariffs on Tobacco) 


Various Paragraphs Affected by 
Changes Are Announced. 


[Continued from Page 9.1 


maple), birch, and beech; Flooring, 15 
per centum ad valorem. 

[Par. 403. Shingles of wood, 25 per 
centum ad valorem.] (House paragraph 
eliminated.) 

Par. 403. 
as Spanish 


Cedar commercially known 
cedar, lignum-vite, lance- 


rosewood, satinwood, Japanese white vak, 
and Japanese maple: In the form of 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and all other 
forms not further manufactured than 
sawed, and flooring, 15 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 408. Reeds wrought or manufac- 
tured from rattan or reeds, whether 
round, flat, split, oval, or in whatever 
form, cane wrought or manufactured 
from rattan, cane Webbing, and split or 
partially manufactured rattan, not 
specially provided for, 20 per centum ad 
valorem, Furniture wholly or-partly 
finished, and parts thereof, wholly or in 
chief value of rattan, reed, bamboo, osier 
or willow, malacca, grass, seagrass, or 
fiber of any kind, 60 per centum ad_/| 
valorem; split bambeo, 1% cents per 
pound; osier or willow, inclvding chip of 


item 23. : ¢ 
This, coupled with the extension of 


chasing officer on notice that a mistake | 
had been made and to require him to 
make inquiry with respect thereto be- 
fore awarding the contract. 

The bidder cannot be allowed the bid 


set, for the books, as such a bid would 
be in excess of the lowest correct bid of 
$12.65 per set. But, in view of all the 
circumstances, the Oxford University 
Press may be paid at the rate of $12.65 
per set for the 35 sets ordered and de- 
livered, or, if it will remove the books 
at its own expense and the next to the | 
low bidder will deliver the books for 
$12.65 per set, the Oxford University 
Press may be permitted to remove the 
books and same purchased from the low- | 
est correct bidder, as suggested by you. 





Your question is answered accordingly.| tionery not specially provided for, 40 pex| grain stocks in the Canadian market. 


|}eent each and 


land for 


increase in Nation’s exports. | 
: Page 2, Col. 4 | 

Formal report of traiff bill to Senate | 
made by Chairman Smoot and resolu- 
tion introduced to learn financial con- | 
dition of corporations seeking tariff 
revision. Page 1, Col. 1| 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Active demand for credit prevailed 
in seventh Federal reserve district in 
; August, Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 

cago states in monthly review. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


and split willow, prepared for basket 
makers’ use, 35 per centum ad valorem; | 
all articles not specially provided for, | 
wholly or partly manufactured of rattan, 
bamboo, osier or willow, 45 per centum 
ad valorem. 

Par. 411. Spring clothespins, 20 cents 
per gross; furniture, wholly or partly | 
finished, and parts thereof, and folding | 
rules, all the foregoing, wholly or in 
chief value of wood, and not specially 
provided for, 40 per centum ad valorem, | 
bent-wood furniture, wholly or partly | 
finished, and parts thereof, 40 per centum 
ad valorem; paintbrush handles, wholly | 
or in chief value of wood, one-half of 1 
331-5 per centum ad 
valorem; wood flour, and manufactures 
of wood or bark, or of which wood or 
bark is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for, 33 1-3 
per centum ad valorem. 

Schedule 5.—Sugar, Molasses, and Manu- 
facturers of 

Par. 501. Sugars, tank bottoms, 
sirups and cane juice, melada, concen- | 
trated melada, concrete and concentrated | 
molasses, testing Ly the polariscope not 
above seventy-five sugar degrees, and al] 
mixtures containing sugar and water, | 
testing by the polariscope above fifty | 
sugar degrees and not above seventy-five | 
sugar degrees, 1.5425 cents per pound, | 
each additional sugar degree | 
shown by the polariscopic test, five hun- | 
dred and seventy-five ten-thousandths of 
1 cent per pound additional, and fractions 
of a degree in proportion, 

Par. 502. Molasses and sugar deen! 
not specially provided for, testing not| 
above 48 per centum total sugars, three- | 
tenths of 1 cent per gallon; testing above | 
48 per centum total sugars, thivty-three | 
one-hundredths of 1 cent additional for | 
each per centum of total sugars “and | 
fractions of a per centum in proportion. | 
Molasses not imported to be commercially 
used for the extraction of sugar or for 
human consumption, three one-hundreths 
of 1 cent per pound of total sugars, 

Par. 508. Maple sugar, 9 cents per 
pound; maple sirup, 6 cents per pound; 
dextrose testing not above 99.7 per 
centum and dextrose sirup, 2 cents per 
pound, | 

Par, 504, Sugar cane in its natural | 
state, $2 per ton of two thonsan.] 
pounds, sugar cortained in dried sugar | 
cane, Or in sugar Cane in any other} 
than .ts natural state, 75 per centum of 
the rate of duty applicable to manu- 
factured sugar of like polariscopic test. 


Par. 506. Sugar candy and all confec- 


| 
| 
' 





| certification of fruit in Florida. 


| wrapper 
jcents per pound; if stemmed, $1.17% 
| per pound, 


Senator Fletcher advocates Federal | 





Domestic Markets 


Weekly review of domestic markets 
Page 4, Col. 1 | 


Foreign Markets 


Page 3, Col. 1 | 


Advance recorded in stocks of do-| for farm products. 


mestic wheat in store and afloat, ac- | 
cording to weekly review of grain | ‘ 

stocks issued by Department of Agri- European markets for agricultural | 

culture. Page 10, Col. 4| products are showing improvement, De- 

. * “| partment of Agriculture is advised. 

Page 1, Col. 3} 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Witnesses representing stock raisers | 
and other farm interests wpe mentee. 
. tion of restrictions on packing business | 
Equipment to promote coaunaiides ie jane of pro- | 

Bureau of the Census, Commerce De-| ducers and consumers, testifying at 
partment, issues the census of manu-| hearing before Department of Com- 
factures for refrigerators and _ re-| merce. Page 3, Col. 1| 


frigerator cabinets, and mechanical i | 
Mae | Head of Armour & Co. denies pos- | 
refrigerators, Page 9, Col. 7 sibility of packers’ monopoly, because | 
Forest Products | of provision for regulations of busi- 

S : ness tw packers and stockyards act, in | 
Superintendent of Documents offers | letter to Representative Celler, of New | 

a list of publications relating to for- | York. 


Construction 


Central building for Department of | 
Agriculture nears completion, Chief | 
Clerk and Superintendent of Buildings | 
of the Department announces, 

Page 2, Col. 1| 








centum ad valorem; sugar after being 
refined, when tinctured, colored, or in 
any way adulterated, 40 per centum ad 
valorem, but not less than the rate of 
duty provided in paragraph 501 for sugar 
of the same polariscopic test. 

Schedule 6.—Tebacco and Manufactures | 


Description Is Given 


Of Highway in South 


° Route No. 90 Extends From 
o i i 

Par. 601. (a) Leaf tobacco consisting Jacksonville to San Diego. 
of wrapper tobacco not mixed or packed 
with filler tobacco or of filler tobacco 
mixed or packed with more than 35 per 
centum of wrapper tobacco, and all leaf 
tobacco the product of two or more 
countries when mixed or packed together, 
if unstemmed, $2.10 per pound; if stem- 
med, $2.75 per pound. 

(b) Leaf tobacco consisting of filler 
tobacco mixed or packed with more than 
5 per centum of wrapper tobacco but 
with not more than 35 per centum of 
tobacco, if unstemmed, 87% 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


formally transferred to the 
States at New Orleans in 1803. 


The modern section of the city is rep- 
resentative of the highest type of pro- 
gressive industrial communities; the old 
French quarter, or Vieux Carre, is like 
no other in the world, rich in romance 
and history and picturesqueness. Here 
are quaint old houses in the architecture 
of the Creole people, old shops, and a 
convent 200 years old. The Place d’Armes 
has been renamed Jackson Square. Fac- 
ing the square are the Cathedral, one of 
the most historic churches in the coun- 
try; the Cabildo, once the Spanish Court 
and now the Louisiana Historical Mu- 
seum; and Presbytere, formerly the home 
of the Capuchin priests, but now the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

The Absinthe House, over a century 
old, was the favorite haunt of Pierre and 
Jean Lafitte, pirates and patriots of the 
eighteenth century. The Miro House, 
built by Governor Miro in 1784, still 
stands, as does the old St. Louis Hotel; 
Exchange and Slave Market; Beauregard 
Square, formerly Congo Square, scene 
of voodoo rites; the home and monument 
of General Beauregard, the great mili- 
tary engineer of Civil War fame; Boi- 
mare Bookshop, and the French and 
Spanish Barracks, 

Northwest of New Orleans, on the 
Mississippi, is Baton Rouge, the capital 
of the State, and one of the earliest of 
the French settlements in the country. 

_ Leaving New Orleans, the route con- 
tinues Over the ancient delta of the Mis- 
sissippi, a land threaded with bayous, 
and through the old sugar plantation 
district and the Old South of legend and 
story, to Morgan City, noted for its lum- 
ber and fur industries and its oyster 
shell chick feed manufacture. The town 
is on Berwick Bay, the gulf outlet of 
the numerous waterways that constitute 
the Atchafalaya Basin. 7 

From Morgan City to New Iberia, 
Route 90 runs along Bayou Teche, the 
Evangeline country immortalized by 
Longfellow’s poem. The Acadians were 
exiled from Nova Scotia in 1735, Alon 
the bayou today are Acadian towns an 


United 


(c)Leaf tobacco consisting of filler to- 
bacco not mixed or packed with wrapper 
tobacco or mixed or packed with not 
more than 5 per centum of wrapper to- 
bacco, if unstemmed, 35 cents per pound; 
if stemmed, 50 cents per pound. 

The full text of the séctions of 
the tariff bill, as revised by the 
Senate Committee, will be continued 
in the issue of Sept. 6 with the text 
of schedule 7, agricultural products 
and provisions. 


Advance Is Recorded © 
In Stocks of Wheat 


ee eeenmesmye 

Stocks of domestic wheat in store and 
afloat in the principal American markets 
for the week ended Aug. 31 amounted to 
186,014,000 bushels, as compared with 
179,015,000 bushels for the previous week 
and 93,870,000 bushels for the corre- 
sponding week last year, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, announced Sept, 4. 

Other domestic grain stocks in Ameri- 
can markets for the week ended Aug. 31 
were: Corn, 6,324,000 bushels; oats, 
24,247,000 bushels; rye, 8,449,000 bushels; 
barley, 12,879,000 bushels, and flax, 159,- 
000 bushels. 

Canadian grain stocks 
markets for the week ended Aug. 31 
were: Wheat, 21,930,000 bushels; oats, 
841,000; rye, 432,000; harley, 1,711,000. 
No report was presented for flax. 

No reports were received on American 


in American 


| 


~ 


at the Executive Offices. 
| Congress. 


policy of transferring to States the 
eee rights in public lands in the 
est. 


Senate by President Hoover. 


Page, clerk of the House, show that 
Republicans outnumber Democrats by 
105 in 71st Congress, 


| War Department. 


Page 7, Col. 6 Navy Department. 





Page 4, Col. 6 


Daily engagements of the President 
Page 3 


invroduced in 
Page 9 


Senator Steiwer supports President’s 


Bills and resolutions 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Changes in status of bills. Page 9 


submitted to 
Page 9 


Figures compiled by William Tyler 


List of nominations 


Page 2, Col. 5 


Congress hour by hour. 
National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 


Page 3 





cities. Old live oaks, cypress and pecan 
trees shade the roads, homes and bayous. 
Between New Iberia and Crowley, the 
highway traverses great rice fields, 
flooded by water pumped through a net- 
work of canals. Just beyond Crowley 
is the rice experiment station. Nearby 
also are the Evangeline oil field and 
Avery’s Island where salt mines are lo- 
cated, and just south are the Rockefeller 
and Sage wild life preserves. 

Route 90 continues through Lake 
Charles, a fine residence city, with a 
deep-water port, in a cotton and rice- 
growing and cattle-raising region, with 
important oil fields nearby, to the Texas 
State line, where it begins its run of 
733 miles to Van Horn. It _ passes 


through Orange and Beaumont, in the | 


Sabine district, one of the big oil pro- 


ducing, refining, manufacturing, distrib- | 


uting and exporting centers of the coun- 
try. From Beaumont, a Federal-aid 
highway leads to the Gulf. The route 
continues to Houston, passing the San 
Jacinto battlefield, now a beautiful park 
and playground, where Gen. Sam Hous- 
ton and the Texas patriots defeated 
Santa Anna and won Texas freedom in 
1836. 

Houston, 50 miles inland from the 
Gulf coast, is an important port with 
a large international trade. Through the 
expenditure by the Government and citi- 
zens of Harris County of some $20,- 
000,000, the Buffalo River has been con- 
verted into a ship channel, 50 miles 
long and with a,minimum depth of 30 
feet. Fifty-two steamship lines operate 
from Houston, a great cotton and oil 
center. The banks of the channel are 
lined with industrial plants which in- 
clude several oil refineries and cotton 
compresses and warehouses. At the Gulf 
entrance to the channel is Galveston, 
one of the finest seaports of the Gulf of 
Mexico with extensive steamship docks, 
and reached. from Houston over a Fed- 
eral-aid highway. It is a great cotton 
port. The beautiful harbor is guarded 
by Fort Crockett, a Government military 
post, and three other coast defense bat- 
teries. Galveston has a sea wall boule- 


vard of many miles, sandy beaches and | 


amusement piers, and good fishing. 
From Houston, the route continues 


through rich wooded and farming coun- | 


try, over rolling hills and valleys through 
Columbus, where under the oak near 
the courthouse the first district court of 
the Republic of Texas was held, to Gon- 
zales, where the Texans mobilized and 
fired the first shot for independence from 


| per cent more from China. 


| Uniformity in Hardening 


| the times, of cooling: 5 


‘Netherland East Indies and 
India Show Greatest Ad- 
vances; Imports Also 
Are Larger. 


East amounted to $63,413,000 during 
July, 
figures subject to correction, an increase 


ing to Janet H. Nunn, division of re- 
gional information, Department o2 Com- 
merce. 
| This advance was made in spite of a 
| slump in shipments to Japan, America’s 
best Oriental customer, a decline at- 
tributable largely to lighter shipments 
| of raw cotton and wheat, combined with 
some price reductions. : 
The full text of the- Department’s 
statement, made public Sept. 4, follows: 
In the relative increases, Netherland 
| East Indies led off with 83 per cent. 
India was a close competitor with a gain 
| of 80 per cent. 
Iron Shipments Gain. , 
The bulk of the gain in both of these 


sales of iron and steel products, refined 
mineral oils, automobiles and machinery, 
| New Zealand bought about 25 per cent 
|less American goods, while Australia 
| and the Philippines each took 10 per 
| more and Malaya 60 per cent more. 


667,000 for June, 1929, exports to the 
Orient, shows approximately the same 
rate of increase, with the countries lined 
up in similar ratios of increase and de- 
crease, except a slight advance in the 
case of New Zealand and a slight reduc- 
tion for China. Shipments to Japan, 
amounting to $15,208,000, fell off nearly 
| $2,000,000. 
Imports From Orient Rise. 

Imports from the Orient into the 
United States for July, 1929, aggregating 
$101,027,000, were more than 17 per cent 
in excess of the total of $86,848,000 for 
Every country in the area 
surveyed participated in this noteworthy 
advance which reflected in a considerable 
measure the activity of American indus- 
tries requiring raw silk, crude rubber, tin 
and jute products. 

Compared with June, 1929, when im- 
ports totaled $105.815,000, there was a 
reduction of practically 3 per cent, due 
to a reduction in purchases from Malaya, 
Australia, Japan and New Zealand. 
United States bought practically the 
same amount from the Philippines, but 
21 per cent more from India and 18 


1 





Metals Sought in Research 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
of decrease in the speeds, or increase in 
er cent caustic 
soda at 20 degrees C; 5 per cent salt at 
20 degrees C; water at 20 degrees C; 5 
per cent caustic soda at 60 degrees C; 5 
per cent salt at 60 degrees C; water at 
60 degrees C; 5 per cent caustic soda at 
80 degrees C; 5 per cent caustic soda at 
85 degrees or 90 degrees C. . 

The difficulty of reproducing results in 
quenching should increase as the temper- 
ature of the aqueous solution approaches 
| the boiling point of water for reasons dis- 
cussed in the report, but under suitably 
controlled conditions it should be prac- 
ticable to make use of hot aqueous solu- 
tions in practical heat treatment. There 
is, however, a possibility of gaining ad- 
vantages by decreasing the temperature 
and changing the concentration and rate 
lof circulation of the liquid in individual 
cases, but evidence has been given of use- 
ful properties in a group of liquids which 
|are inexpensive and generally available 
|for the heat treatment of steels. 


| vast territory and the gateway to Mex- 
ico. The city is noted for its beautiful 
parks and drives, and sunken gardens in 
| Breckenridge Park. In San Antonio the 
United States has its great military 
reservations with all arms of the service 
represented, including Fort Sam Hous- 
ton. largest military post, and Kelly 
Field, Duncan Field and Brooks Field, 
important flying centers. 

The history of San Antonio began in 
1690 with the founding of the oldest 
of its five missions, Espada, whose ir- 
|rigation ditches used by the padres more 
than 200 years ago still supply water 
to little nearby farms. 

The Mission Concepcion. still in use 
as a church, was built in 1716, and when 
the city was settled in 1718, the Mission 
San Antonio de Valero, now the Alamo, 
was established. Missions were built 


jversion of the Indians and to be used 
as forts for protection of Spanish in- 
terests. ’ 

The Alamo, as built by the Franciscan 
/missionary, consisted of a church, an 
‘enclosed convent yard about 100 ¢ 
square, a convent and hospital buildings, 
{and a plaza covering in all about two 
/and one-half acres, nrotected by a wall 
{8 feet high and 33 inches thick, In 
| 1836. during the war for Texas inde- 
i pendence, the Alamo was the scene of 
|the remarkable conflict between some 
| 4,000 Mexicans under Santa Anna, and 
a small comnany of Texans. including 
Col. David Crockett and Col. James 
Bowie who held the fort under Col. W. 
B. Travis.’ After an almost continuous 
|bomhardment from Feb, 28 to Mar, 6, @ 
small break was made in the walls, and 
early on the morning of: the 6th, the 
Mexicans assaulted in force. After be- 
ing driven back twice with great loss, 
they scaled the parapet and a desperate 
hand-to-hand battle ensued. “Remem- 
ber the Alamo!” became the war ery of 
the Texans who finally defeated and ean- 
tured Santa Anna at San Jacinto. In 
1913, San Antonio began to restore the 
Alemo. 
| Westward from San Antonio, Route 9 
leuts directly through the Texas hill 
|country. through goat, sheen and cattle 
ranch districts with their recky hills and 
spring-water streams, through Uvalde 
and Del Rio and a wild hill canyon and 
mountainous country to Van Horn, where 





Mexico; then on to San Antonio, the 
financia! and distributing center of a 


it connects with Route 80 which th 
continues to San Diego, Calif, Be 


American export trade with the Far ; 
1929, according to preliminary — 
of $2,746,000, or 4.5 -per cent, compared * 


| with the corresponding period in 1928, ; 
| when it aggregated $60,751,000, accord- — 


countries was due largely to heavier » 


| with a two-fold purpose—for the con- «' 
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A comparison with the total of $60,-".. | 
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